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New Schools... 


The great courtyard of award-win- 
ning Hillsdale high school in San Mateo 
county is a favorite meeting place for 
students. Contrast light, ventilation, and 
utility in the modern classroom with the 
typical multi-storied schoolhouse of the 
past (as symbolized by Margaret Atkin- 
son’s sketch of Columbia school in the 
cover inset). Our feature story, “The 
Open Door,” in this edition, completes 
the cover series on “Land of Promise.” 
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See also “New Design in Schools” on 
page 22. Cover photo by Moulin 
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CALENDAR 


of summer events 


MAY 


8-10—California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; state convention; 







Long Beach. [ 
8-10—California School Supervisors As- 
sociation, northern section; spring the 
meeting; Richardson Springs. the 
9-11—State Board of Education meet- mc 
ing; Sacramento. tio 
10—CTA Southern Section; Depart- ati 
ment of Classroom Teachers; Los lik 
Angeles. qu 
10-11—Southern California Council for cis 
Research and Guidance; third an- : 
nual conference; University of in 
Scenic fence anee offers new a coffes = Southern California. im 
— on The Domini gernless Steel cons too. = 11—CESAA, North Coast Section; so- er 
Pectacular route. ~ Over the Same Pment cial studies program; Brooktrails for 
Inn, Willits. . 
11—CTA Southern Section; council = 
meeting; Los Angeles. o 
18—CTA Southern Section; new presi- fe 
dents’ conference; Los Angeles. St 
25—CTA North Coast Section; presi- ca 
dents’ orientation; Benbow. Sad 


25—CTA Bay Section; NEA delegate 
orientation; Burlingame. di 















’ 
we ; yi ‘ 25—CTA Southern Section; NEA dele- ac 
NUNN wnt gate orientation; Los Angeles. to 
oe? 

e ic 
JUNE 2 
15-20—United Business Education As- : 

sociation, NEA; centennial cele- 

bration; Dallas, Texas. 
16-19—National Convention, Future “ 

Business Leaders of America, 

United Business Education Asso- 

ciation, NEA; Dallas, Texas. ; 
17-21—California Agricultural Teachers ; 

Association; 38th annual confer- 

ence; California State Polytechnic C1 

College, San Luis Obispo. - 
25-29—NEA, National Commission on - 

Teacher Education and _Profes- ti 


sional Standards; 12th annual 
national conference; Washington, 
DL. 

28-30—NEA, National Association of 
Educational Secretaries; annual 
convention; Philadelphia. 

30-July 6—NEA CENTENNAL CON- 
VENTION; PHILADELPHIA. 


(For July and August Dates 
see page 24) 
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J Your Dues and Your Rightful Role 


—A messa ge from your executive secretaries — 


ents 
ion; 
r a large majority of California school districts, increased dues will be based upon adequate infor- 
As. the people have voted increased taxes upon mation to every present and prospective member. 
ring themselves in order to provide more money for _ Since the birth of CTA nearly 100 years ago, mem- 
their schools. Approvals of these increases, in al- _ bership in the association has steadily increased. 

eet. most every case, have been preceded by examina- _It is essential that this historic trend continue. 
tion of existing school programs and careful evalu- Almost 50 percent of the increased revenue will 

art: ation of what kind of schools the people would — p,¢ spent on needs which were generally recog- 

Los like to have. Such examinations have provoked nized by the membership and which will do more 
questions which inevitably give rise to some criti- than guarantee the continuance of our present pro- 

for cism. . gram. Staff retirement, salary adjustments, and the 

ss The same economic factors which have made funding of present deficits are items which can- 

of increases in local school support necessary have pot be postponed. The governing bodies of the 
impinged upon the activity of the California Teach- tate association and of the Sections have already 

- ers Association, and forced its leadership to ask — gxpressed their intention to take care of these 

ails for more “taxes” to support an adequate profes- — jnatters. 

of sional program. The critical es which - A careful analysis is being made of member- 
request stimulated oe membership was neither ship reaction and response to the dues increase 

al ee Oe The —_— of a ~ proposal. The expanded program suggested by the 
fessional self-analysis leading up to the vote o d © Committee on Services and Dues will be studied 

nei State Council of Education ~ i oe : ues carefully in the light of these reactions. This ap- 
eee be utilized - fashion the total program plies to both the state program and to that of 
into even more effective form. Slit: ali, Uitte 

- Even though a wide difference of opinion was h her CT 1 will b = 
discovered in the membership concerning specific The September A Journal will be entirely 

le. activities of the association, the general reaction devoted to a report er the present and projected 
to the request of the special Committee on Serv- Program of the Association. But this will not be 
ices and Dues was positive and affirmative. On enough. Every local chapter this fall meust _ 
April 13 the representatives of local chapters of | ™°Fe than usual attention to the professional en- 
the CTA who comprise the Council voted four to rollment program. We stand ready to assist you. 

ae one to increase the dues of the association to $22 Either we move forward or our innumerable 

~ per year beginning January 1, 1958. Members, professional challenges will not be met. The next 
through their representatives, have spoken, and the decade will probably be the most critical in our 

= new dues will be effective for enrollment next fall. history. The decision to finance our program prop- 

wi The decision to refer the request for additional erly is an imperative move in gearing the teach- 
financial support and the subsequent approval of _ ing profession to play its rightful role in the days 

i the request were actions by members of the pro- ahead. 

a fession and not by CTA staff. However, as your We have full confidence that, provided with 

“ employees now charged with the task of organiz- complete information about the projected program 
ing membership recruitment, we have a challeng- and with full realization of the goals which we 

“ ing responsibility in planning materials and activi- seek, teachers of California will face the future 

se ties which will guarantee that the response to the = with unity unimpaired. 

ial 

- ARTHUR F. COREY, Executive Secretary 
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Council photographs by Madison Devlin 





STATE COUNCIL 


OF EDUCATION 


CTA MOVES AHEAD 


Decision to increase dues based on need 
for continued Jorward-looking program 


O provide for a continuing profes- 
Deel service to California edu- 
cators, California Teachers Association 
annual membership dues have been 
raised to $22 by action of the State 
Council of Education in annual session 
at Asilomar on April 12 and 13. Half 
of the $10 increase in professional dues 
will be apportioned to CTA Sections 
and the other half will go to the State 
Association, effective January, 1958. 

The 329-member State Council, gov- 
erning body of CTA, accepted the rec- 
ommendation of the State Services and 
Dues committee, which made its first 
report to the Council last December in 
Los Angeles. The recommendation of 
the committee, headed by Vice Presi- 
dent Mary Rhodes of San Luis Obispo, 
provided that no less than $5 should go 
to the State program of services and 
activities and no less than $5 should go 
to the Section program. 

After six months of discussion by 
Section Councils and local associations, 
Council members came to the meeting 
prepared to vote the full amount of the 
committee’s recommendation. Studies 
fo both State and Section levels had 
revealed that requests were justified in 


detail. 
Study Criticism 

he only amendment to the proposal 
for dues and services provided in addi- 


tion that a study be made by CTA 
Research of critical opinion expressed 
by members regarding the CTA pro- 
gram. A roll-call vote on the motion 
to increase dues, as amended, resulted 
in: 238 yes, 60 no, 15 abstaining. It 
was reported that a permanent advisory 
panel on Program and Services had 
already been approved by the Board 
of Directors. The panel will provide 
for representation from each of the six 
Sections and the Board of Directors. 
It was expected that staff officers and 
panel would continue an_ investiga- 
tion of services and functions of the 
Association. 


Three Director Terms 


Section 3 of Article III of CTA By- 
Laws was amended to provide that 
“Directors shall be eligible for re-elec- 
tion, but no person shall serve more 
than three three-year terms consecu- 
tively as a Director.” This action 
changed the former limit of two terms 
for a Director. The Council vote was 
283 yes to 27 no. The action made 
possible the re-election of President 
Jack Rees, who had completed six 
years of service on the Board. 


Council Size Limited 

Another section of the CTA By-laws 
was amended to provide for a change 
of Section 2, Article V, imposing a 


limit of 375 upon the number of elec- 
tive representatives to the State Coun- 
cil of Education. Almost unanimously, 
304 to 6, the Council approved the 
amendment, which had been discussed 
at Council meetings for the past two 
years. A similar proposed amendment 
before the Council! last December had 
set 300 elected representatives as the 
limit, and this amendment had lost. At 
that time, a motion for a 450 limit was 
amended to 375 and carried at that 
figure. At present the number of 
elected representatives to the Council 
is 329. Continued growth of the 
Association would have swelled that 
number to a point where housing for 
semi-annual meetings would have been 
difficult and travel expense would have 
been excessively high. The action pro- 
vided for the addition of this para- 
(Continued to page 8) 


Bright sunshine greeted Council members 
as they lined up for dinner at Asilomar. 


















ao 


President Jack Rees checks his papers as the 
Legislative committee considers major bills. 


New Professional Rights and Responsibilities committee met for 
first time under gavel of Chairman Ben Mansell of Monterey. 


Teacher Education committee divided into several groups 
for study of recruitment and knotty credential problems. 


Tenure committee did not have important issues to debate 
but members listened attentively to a floor discussion. 


NEA Directors Hazel Blan- 
chard and Mary Jo Tregilgas 
chat with Secy. Dean Ross. 


Paul Bjelland, Long Beach, 
works out a problem with 


Field Director Bob Rees. 


SS 


Sal 


Table talk at Asilomar usually 
continued the varied Council 
problems, with time for fun. 


Board Member Sarah Carter 
receives her dinner plate with 
a happy anticipatory smile. 


ange 
he 





Donald Davis, chairman of Salary Schedules and Trends com- 


Seeking the spring sunshine, International Relations 
mittee, took good-natured kidding when he donned his coat. 


committee met and studied near conference chapel. 
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Retirement committee had a heavy schedule 


Moral and Spiritual Values committee talked about released time 
of legislative bills to refer to the State Council. 


activities for youth and made plans for publications in interest field. 


Senator Nelson Dilworth of Hemet, one of the state’s best 


Youth Activities and Welfare committee considered 
informed legislators on education, addressed Finance meeting. 


counseling and recreational needs of young people. 
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(Continued from page 6) 
graph after Section 2, Article V, of the 
By-laws: “In no event shall the total 
number of elective representatives ex- 
ceed 375, and if application of the 
formula provided in subdivision i 
should result in a larger number of 
elective representatives than 375, then 
the number of elective representatives 
to which each Section shall be entitled 
shall, as nearly as may be practicable, 
bear the same proportion to 375 as the 
total number of active members of the 
Section bears to the total number of 
active members of all Sections.” 


Rees Re-elected 


Jack Rees, Hayward superintendent 
of schools, a member of the Board of 
Directors since 1951 and CTA Presi- 
dent since April, 1956, was re-elected 
to the Board of Directors after nomina- 
tion by Bay Section. The Board, at its 
noon luncheon on Saturday, re-named 
Rees president for a term ending April, 
1958. He will continue as chairman 
of the powerful Legislative committee 
of CTA, a position he had held for two 
years. 


Mrs. Mary Stewart Rhodes of San 
Luis Obispo, a Board member from 
Central Coast Section, was re-elected 
to the Board, and the members re- 
named her Vice-president. Mrs. Rhodes 
has served for the past year as chairman 
of the Services and Dues committee. 

Miss Mary Catherine Smith of San 
Diego was the third Board member to 
be re-elected at this session. Miss 
Smith represents Southern Section. 
Arthur Corey was re-elected treasurer. 


Growth Continues 


Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey, 
in presenting his annual report to the 
Council, quoted figures to illustrate the 
tremendous growth of CTA member- 
ship and activities. He enumerated 
increases in gross income, improvement 
of press relations, tremendous increase 
in television coverage of teacher activi- 
ties, an increase in special services 
provided for members, an increase in 
the number of legal opinions provided, 
and a vast increase in effectiveness of 
legislative activities. He also pointed 
out some of the significant develop- 
ments of staff operation as described in 
the printed annual report. 


He described the work of Robert E. 
McKay, legislative advocate, who now 
enjoys a position balancing the power 
in a state-wide move to equalize assess- 
ments. He suggested the prospect of 


satisfactory legislation in this field 
within three or four years. 


Apportionment Moves 


Dr. Corey reported that $43,385 
had been raised in a special fund in 
support of the current legislative pro- 
gram resulting in AB 3045. He de- 
tailed expenditures from this fund, 
including research, special printing, 
and professional consultants. He traced 
the progress of AB 3045, the seventy- 
million-dollar school apportionment bill, 
through two assembly committees. He 
predicted the bill had an excellent 
chance of passage without substantial 
reduction of the needs presented by 
the schools. He emphasized the im- 
portance of continued strong support 
for the two revenue bills sponsored by 
CTA, providing for taxes on cigarettes 
and_ beer. 


Quoting at length from a legal opin- 
ion provided by Counsel Gardiner 
Johnson, Dr. Corey outlined the harm- 
ful effects of AB 1727, which had 
been presented on behalf of organized 
unions. Although Dr. Corey pointed 
out that CTA has no quarrel with labor, 
the organized profession must resist all 
attempts to force teachers by law or by 
coercion to affiliate with any group 
which would operate on a closed-shop 
basis. He said that AB 1727, which 
would authorize collective bargaining 
and strikes, has already been amended 
and may yet be defeated. He pointed 
out, however, that this bill illustrates 
how organized unions differ in funda- 
mental philosophy on teacher problems. 


John Palmer, senior NEA Director 
from California, introduced Anna Irene 
Jenkins, honorary vice president of 
NEA, who presented a brief challenge 
to the Council regarding NEA member- 
ship. Miss Jenkins, pioneer kindergar- 
ten teacher, presented an impressive 
candle-lighting ceremony featuring 
President Rees and the six Section 
presidents. She concluded with an 
effective reading of her own poetry. 
Fred Clark read and the Council ap- 
proved the sending of a telegram to 
Executive Secretary William D. Carr 
of NEA, congratulating the NEA on 
its birthday celebrations. 


Palmer announced that NEA mem- 
bership in California had reached 
54,550 on March 28 and that only 
3,450 would be needed in addition to 
reach the state’s CAP goal. He de- 
scribed the plans of the NEA Relations 
Commission for the California delega- 


tion to the Centennial Convention of 
NEA. 


Propose NEA Changes 


Three actions by the Council en- 
dorsed recommendations of the NEA 
Relations commission. One proposed 
that the NEA By-laws be amended, 
deleting the final sentence of Article 
VI, Section 2a, as follows: “In the event 
of a surplus in the General Fund at the 
close of the fiscal year, the Board of 
Directors, after due consideration, shal] 
have power to make disposition of such 
surplus.” The Council also approved 
necessary amendments to NEA By-laws 
which would make the NEA Directors 
the policy-administrative body of the 
NEA and that the Executive Committee 
and Board of Trustees be elected from 
the Board of Directors and responsible 
to them. 


The Council also approved a prin- 
ciple which California has pressed for 
two years to the effect that at least $1 
of each active member’s NEA dues be 
earmarked for capital outlay. 


The 112 official state delegates to 
the NEA convention will be asked to 
support the full $5 increase in the 
regular NEA dues, on the issue which 
will be before the delegate assembly 
at Philadelphia. Delegates from NEA 
affiliated local associations will be 
instructed independently. Total Cali- 
fornia representation at the Convention 
was expected to be in excess of 600. 


Policies Prepared 


“The “Public School and Its Pro- 
gram” is a policy statement now being 
prepared, according to Mrs. Howardine 
Hoffman, chairman of the Commission 
on Educational Policy. Expected to be 
ready for review next fall, she antici- 
pated that the statement would be 
ready for presentation to State Council 
at its December meeting. Studies are 
also well under way, she said, on seven 
basic principles concerning learning. 


Major policy statements have re- 
quired extensive study of the Commis- 
sion in the field of “The Responsibility 


of the Public Schools Toward the 
Gifted Child,” as well as studies of 
“Teacher Load,” and “Discipline.” The 
latter subject she expected would also 
be presented tentatively at the next 
Council meeting. 

On recommendation of the Commis- 
sion, the Council approved in principle 
the accreditation program for second- 
ary schools as developed by the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School 
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Administrators. It also accepted the 
recommendation that the CTA Board 
of Directors consider the appointment 
of a person now teaching in a secondary 
school as a member of the accredita- 
tion commission, which will review 
visiting committee reports and grant 
accreditation. 


Credential Study 


Myrtle Gustafson, reporting for the 
Committee on Teacher Education, de- 
scribed “Teacher Competence,” a revi- 
sion of “The Measure of a Good 
Teacher,” which had been published 
by CTA. She also described book list 
number 2 on teaching, which will be 
included in recruitment packets. She 
said that the committee had recom- 
mended a report of the provisional 
credential committee of the California 
Council on Teacher Education, provid- 
ing for the gradual elimination of the 
provisional credential by raising stand- 
ards for the credential by six units of 
work in an accredited teacher institu- 
tion each year. 

Miss Gustafson further stated that 
the committee was continuing its effort 
to eliminate the escape hatch which 
permits the issuance of provisional cre- 
dentials without meeting requirements 
after August 1. 

The committee recommended and 
the Council approved clarification of 
provisions of the Education Code relat- 
ing to county board of education power 
to define, issue, and revoke certificates 
to teach and that this problem be 
referred to Legislative committee. 

The Central Section submitted to the 
committee a recommendation that the 
State Central Committee for Social 
Studies consider historical background 
and significant contributions of public 
education to the American way of life 
be included in the framework for Social 
Studies. 

The committee referred to Legisla- 
tive action a recommendation for con- 
tinued, vigorous support of budget 
increases for state college instructional 
staffs and a recommendation that CTA 
oppose AB 2242, increasing the creden- 
tial requirement from 2 to 6 units in 
U.S. Constitution, American Institu- 
tions, and California Government. 


New Members Named 


In reporting for the Personnel Stand- 
ards Commission, Ruby Ferguson intro- 
duced two new members to the com- 
mission: Mrs. Marvel Fisher of Alham- 
bra and Mr. Arla de Hart of Monterey. 
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Miss Ferguson replaces Miss Miriam 
Spreng, who served as chairman of the 
commission from 1948 to 1956. 


Satisfaction Surveys 


Successful operation of staff satisfac- 
tion surveys throughout California was 
described in the commission report, as 
well as numerous case studies now be- 
ing completed. She said that no firm 
requests for studies of tenure cases 
under Chapter 1100 had reached the 
commission, although five districts are 
preparing charges and have indicated 
their intention to seek studies if the 
subjects do not resign. 


Council approved a recommendation 
of the commission that a statement re- 
garding administrator ethics which was 
approved a year ago be amended to 
provide for the repeal of Section A-9. 
This section provides that “The ethical 
administrator does not seek applicants 
for professional positions by advertising 
in newspapers and other publications 
of general circulation.” The question of 
ethics, the commission believed, may 
rest in the content of the advertising 
copy rather than the use of newspapers 
in seeking applicants, It was pointed 
out that recent changes in the content 
of help-wanted classified sections of 
daily newspapers had included the use 
of advertisements for personnel to fill 
highly skilled and professional posi- 
tions. 


Moral Values 


A handbook on successful practices 
is being prepared by a subcommittee, 
according to Mary Zuber, chairman of 
the Moral and Spiritual Values com- 
mittee. The publication, which will 
cover all levels of the educational pro- 
gram, will include more than 200 actual 
practices. A survey of the released-time 
program in California has been started. 


Dorothy Lippold, chairman of the 
Classroom Teacher President’s commit- 
tee, reported in detail on the better- 
teaching conferences held throughout 
the state, particularly the regional con- 
ference held at Fresno in March. She 
said that the classroom teacher organi- 
zation was working for the election of 
Elizabeth Yank of Marysville as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of NEA. 
Dorothy Hamilton of Fresno is the 
newly-elected chairman of Section 
presidents of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 

The International Relations Commit- 
tee, according to chairman Harlan An- 
derson, will seek to prepare publications 





outlining a statement of policy relating 
to the teaching of foreign languages in 
elementary schools and a written state- 
ment of policies and purposes of the 
International Relations committee. The 
committee is studying curriculum as 
related to its field of interest, the use 
of model UN assemblies for high 
schools and junior colleges, and the 
foreign student program in California 
schools. 

H. E. Kjorlie, chairman of the Tenure 
committee, submitted a brief report to 
the Council concluding with a request 
that the Council reconsider its rejection 
of the proposal for Permissive Tenure 
Transfer. No action was taken on the 
proposal. 


Youth Activities 

A study of juvenile delinquency is 
continuing in the Youth Activities and 
Welfare committee, according to Mrs. 
Ruby Cruickshank, chairman. She 
hoped that a policy statement could be 
prepared on this subject at a_ later 
date. She reported that the committee 
is also studying the state scholarship 
program, the problem of counseling 
students, and community surveys on 
the recreational needs of youth. 

Council approved the committee’s 
request that legislation be supported 
providing that students who are award- 
ed State scholarships shall be allowed 
to use the difference between actual 
tuition costs and amount of State 
scholarship awards for living and other 
expenses. 


New Committee Enters 

The Professional Rights and Respon- 
sibilities committee, meeting for the 
first time, studied its delegation of func- 
tions. Ben Mansell, chairman, re-read 
instructions as set forth by the Board 
of Directors: “The Professional Rights 
and Responsibilities committee is to 
study the factors affecting the welfare, 
rights, and responsibilities of teachers 
in their professional relationships except 
those already delegated to existing com- 
mittees on tenure, retirement, and 
salary. Some of the areas for study are 
those related to contracts and terms of 
employment, assignment, transfer and 
promotion of personnel, policies and 
procedures for all types of leave, prepa- 
ration and use of confidential recom- 
mendations, separation procedures not 
affecting or governed by tenure laws, 
patterns of constructive staff relation- 
ships.” 

Mansell requested that the Council 
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ORE THAN 600 CaLiForNIA TEACHERS, joining educa- 

tors from all over the United States and its territories, 
will meet this summer in Philadelphia for the centennial of 
the National Education Association. 


The Quaker City, birthplace a century ago of the organ- 
ized teaching profession, will be host to an estimated 15,000 
to 20,000 teachers during the week of June 30 to July 5. 
In this same city, in 1857, 43 educators from 12 states 
started the National Teachers’ Association (later the NEA). 

Center of convention activities will be Philadelphia’s 
famed Convention Hall but space will also be taken in the 
Commercial Museum and teachers will attend meetings on 
the campus of the University of Pennsylvania, overflowing 
into most of the downtown hotels. 


Californians to be Present 

Headquarters for the California delegation will be the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, where CTA will maintain its 
own room and exhibit. This will also be the center for 
tours to historic shrines associated with the Declaration 
of Independence. 


CTA’s NEA Relations Commission, led by John Palmer, 
Mary Jo Tregilgas, and Hazel Blanchard, directors from 
California, have been working more than a year on details 
of this state’s participation in the Philadelphia convention. 
A triumph realized since the first of the year was Cali- 
fornia’s topping of its NEA Building Fund quota in the 
dynamic Centennial Action Program. 


California, the first state to top 50,000 NEA member- 
ship, was credited with 51,750 on May 31, 1956. On the 
same date California had 1,833 life members, increasing 
to 2,802 on February 28 this year. NEA Life Membership 
represents most of the $424,132 credited to this state in 
the five-year building fund campaign, mounting well over 
the goal of $350,000. 


The $7 million building fund goal was reached in March 
when the record stood $2,657,119 in cash received and 
$4,447,925 in balance due on life memberships and pledges. 
The NEA board of directors set May 31 of this year as 
the closing date for the building fund campaign and the 
buying of life memberships on the installment plan (at the 
present $150 rate). 

CTA’s NEA Relations Commission is completing plans 
for a convention exhibit which will feature a great outline 
map of the United States with the caption “CTA Congratu- 
lates NEA”. In the center will be the new NEA symbol and 
the words “One nation indivisible . . .” The California room 
will also provide a display of CTA publications. 
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Well-lighted modern 
classrooms (right) con- 
trast with the primitive 
environment typical of 
the day when NEA was 
born a century ago. 


Official convention delegates, numbering about 5,500, 
will include representatives from each of California’s more 
than 400 NEA-affiliated local associations and 112 repre- 
sentatives of the state association. It was expected several 
hundred more California teachers would include the general 
sessions of the convention in their summer travel plans. 

The 30 independent departments of the NEA, from 
AAHPER to Vocational Education, concerned with special 
interests from art to zoology, will hold sessions to report 
studies and debate problems. NEA’s 24 commissions and 
committees, serving the general interests of education, will 
also be in session. 


To Decide Future of Education 

The Representative Assembly, legislative body which de- 
termines NEA policy, will have before it the convention 
theme, “An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward”. 
In the traditional birthplace of American liberty, educators 
will reflect upon educational developments and the future 
of the schools. Presiding over the general sessions will be 
Miss Martha Shull, English teacher at Jefferson high school 
in Portland, Oregon, who has served as NEA president for 
the past year. 

The NEA, now having a membership of almost 700,000, 
has as its charter objective: “To elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profession of teaching and to 
promote the cause of education in the United States”. The 
Philadelphia centennial convention will evaluate this goal 
and set the course for the future. 


SEE NEXT PAGE for a reminder about 
NEA’s Proposed Expanded Program. One 
of the important decisions to be made 
at Philadelphia will be whether NEA 
annual dues shall be raised to $10 a 
year to provide for a more effective 
nationwide effort on behalf of public 
education. Parallel is CTA’s dues pro- 
gram, reported in full on pages 5-8 of 
this edition. 
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What’s all this PEP stuff you’ve got 
on toppa my head? 





It’s the Proposed Expanded Program . . . a step- 
ped-up effort by NEA to help us do a better 
job of teaching. We'll get more field service, 
a stronger legislative voice, and help from the 
great lay organizations in telling the school 
story . . . heck, all sorts of things. 





. . . SUpporting the proposed expanded Pro- 
gram on CTA too? Who’s going to help us 
on teacher welfare programs and state legis- 
lation? If you ask me, we’d better go for PEP 
at national, state, and local levels . . . and 
get ourselves more research, more professional 
publications, and better public relations. If 
that’s what PEP means, I’m for it. 


12 


That’s what PEP means . . . and more. Vet- 
eran teachers like us realize how much help 
we can get through CTA and NEA. With prob- 
lems of the teaching profession getting tougher 
all the time, we can use all the PEP they can 
give us. I’m going to keep on growing with 
PEP. How about you? 


Photos by Constance Bannister 
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Career Day at Sanger Proves 


to Be Important Educational Event 


AREER DAY has become an an- 
C nual event in scores of California 
high schools. Normally held in the fall 
months, the introduction to the crafts 
and professions has proven to be not 
only an excellent educational project 
but good school public relations as well. 

Typical is the experience at Sanger 
union high school, which held its sec- 
ond Career Day last November. School 
officials, members of the senior class, 
and the local Kiwanis club planned and 
directed a day of conferences and tours 
of major industrial plants. 

In the photograph below, Alden Kapp 
(left) school board member and man- 
ager of the Sanger Telephone Company 
(also a graduate of Sanger union high 
school) looks on while employee Rich- 
ard Denton, local graduate, explains 
the operation of equipment behind the 
dial system. 

Mrs. Ione Hansome, senior problems 
instructor at Sanger high, described the 
Career Day activities in these words: 

“Seventy speakers including many 
volunteer Kiwanians discussed occupa- 
tions and professions. Fresno State and 
junior colleges cooperated by sending 
professors with special knowledge of 
the industrial, business, and _profes- 


sional world. Thirty-two group meet- 
ings were led by nurses, doctors, farm- 
ers, dentists, optometrists, teachers, 
artists, beauty culturists, packing house 
managers, business men, technicians, 
etc. Some fifty different occupations 
were on the agenda. 


“Since the whole school takes part 
in the annual event, the entering stu- 
dent has an opportunity to hear ten 
occupational discussions in his four 
years of high school. Kiwanis sponsors 
two experts for him each of the four 
years, and in the senior year, he gets 
an additional two discussions through 
the Fresno County Career Day. Career 
Day is thus an enriching supplement 
to the educational guidance which the 
regular class work gives. 

“Many interesting and pointed ques- 
tions were asked in the sectional meet- 
ings. Here are some: Why study 
occupations when factories will become 
automatic? Does man live to work or 
to enjoy leisure? How can we do away 
with the deadly routine and monotony? 
Can work really be interesting or is it 
a curse? What is automation? Will it 
displace workers? What causes the de- 
cline of the small farm? If automation 
will bring the four-hour day, how can 
we prepare for leisure?” 





Students learn about industries and vocations in annual Career Day discus- 
sions, tours, and demonstrations in California high schools. 
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Leaders 
to Meet in 
August 


Third Annual Local 
President’s Seminar 
Planned for Asilomar 
August 25 to 28 


HE third annual seminar for CTA 

chapter presidents will be held Au- 
gust 25-28 at Asilomar. The three-day 
conference has been especially designed 
to help incoming local presidents, 
according to Robert Rees, CTA director 
of field service. 

As in the past, the conference will 
be financed jointly by CTA and partici- 
pating local associations. The state 
association will pay the cost of trans- 
portation of each president. This will 
amount to actual fare or five cents a 
mile, round trip, for those who drive 
their cars. 

Because of the state budget deficit 
this year, the CTA board of directors 
has raised the registration to $30. This 
contribution of the local association 
will be used to defray expenses of 
rooms, meals, and conference materials. 
For those registrants who live within 
easy driving distance of Asilomar and 
who will not be housed on the grounds, 
the registration fee will be five dollars. 
Registrants will be assigned to rooms in 
order of receipt of registrations. 

Final date for registration will be 
June 15. Rees said this month that 
advance registrations indicate the total 
facilities of the conference grounds will 
be required. 

The first two seminars were rated by 
local presidents as outstanding suc- 
cesses. Experience has shown that these 
meetings devoted to the methods and 
techniques of leadership have helped 
at every level of CTA activity. Nearly 
all the members of CTA’s state staff, 
as well as top-flight educational leaders 
from NEA, will participate in the con- 
ference program. 
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IKE A TEENAGER who grows six inches a year, Cali- 

fornia is never quite sure about its size and has trouble 
fitting its resources to its needs. With its growth has come 
awkward strength and broadening horizons, as well as soul- 
searching about the future and a gnawing hunger of body 
and soul. 

Recording the economic growth of California in a series 
of cover features for the Journal has been like making a 
series of pencil marks on the kitchen door-jamb to measure 
the increasing height of the family teenager. Population 
increases, as shown by the gaps between the marks, seem 
almost incredible. Yet there it is: 1900 to 1910, 60.1 per 
cent increase in population; 1910 to 1920, 44.1 per cent; 
1920 to 1930, 65.7 per cent; 1930 to 1940, 21.7 per cent; 
1940 to 1950, 53.3 per cent. After a half-century of fast- 
climbing figures, there is no sign of slackening, with an 
estimated 30 per cent growth from 1950 to date. 


Ten Per Cent of Nation 


In 1900 California had two per cent of the Nation’s 
people living within its borders. The state has eight per 
cent today—and will have ten per cent three years hence. 
From 21st in the U.S. in 1900, the Golden State has stepped 
up to second place—and watch out, Empire State! 

Having just passed the 14 million mark—and continuing 
to grow at the rate of more than 1000 a day—California 
has experienced the aches and pains characteristic of the 
teenager's dilemma. Healthy growth of the labor force has 
been accompanied by a burgeoning of the market for hous- 
ing and other goods and services. But while the economy 
adjusted and expanded, children attended double sessions 
because schools could not be built fast enough for them. 

Out of each day’s population increase, an estimated 400 
new residents between the ages of 5 and 17 will seek a 
public school education. Already swollen to the bursting 
point, school housing must be multiplied to relieve the 
pressures of the next five years. Nine out of 10 of the 
newcomers make their homes in the 15 counties comprising 
the metropolitan centers of the state; most of the shortage 
is felt in urban areas. 


Graduation time, coming 
next month in hundreds of 
California high schools, is the 
beginning of higher educa- 
tion or life vocations for thou- 
sands of young people. The 
open door which releases 
them to society must remain 
wide open to admit the end- 
less line of children who de- 
serve the best that education 
can offer. Photo by Bob Wal- 
stoncroft. 
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If the percentage of children in California continues to 
grow faster than the labor force, there must be a corre- 
sponding high rate of employment and high per-capita 
income. If the people of the state spend three billion dollars 
for new school housing in the next 13 years—a carefully 
estimated projection of need—and if they employ 40 new 
teachers every day to staff those new schools through the 
next ten years, they must have a healthy, expanding 
economy. 

The Journal’s cover series for the past eight months has 
outlined certain facts about California industry and culture. 
Articles have described agriculture, construction, mineral 
resources, recreation, aviation, and motion pictures, reflect- 
ing in each economic area how the schools fit into the 
changing pattern of California life. It becomes apparent, in 
such a study, that the state is no longer dependent on 
mining or agriculture, that it is fast becoming industrial, 
with special inducements to electronics, aviation, and other 
fast-moving industries. It also becomes clear that youthful 
imagination has balanced with mature conservatism, that 
diversification has become the keynote, and that Californians 
still like to tackle the impossible. 

Most of the problems of the teenager disappear when he 
grows up. But the problems of California will not be settled 
so readily—because its growth peak, its final stature, is not 
predictable. Authoritative estimates of school population 
show a continuing upward trend of enrollment until 1970 
at least—with no plateaus. 

One of the major growth problems now commanding 
public attention is water distribution. Cities of the south 
cry for water to supply new homes and industries. Indus- 
trial expansion has created air and water pollution. Highways 
are clogged with the machines which devour dwindling oil 
resources. And among the greatest and most recurrent 
problems is what to do about the future of public education. 


He Appreciates Schools 

The newcomer may find the eucalyptus and the palm 
disquieting and he may sorely miss skating on the mill pond 
back home. But he invariably learns to appreciate Califor- 
nia’s good schools and to demonstrate his confidence in 
public education by approving all financial requirements 
brought to him on the ballot. 

He has good reason for pride. He learns that California 
students win four times their share of awards for scholarship 
and superiority. He can easily avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities made possible by the best adult education program 
in the Nation. He notes that the state has the largest 
percentage in the Nation (86.1 per cent) of 5 to 17 year-olds 
enrolled in school. He is proud to live in a community 
where 8 out of 100 of his fellow residents are college gradu- 
ates, again the highest average in the country. He learns 
that the junior college was first proposed and developed in 
California, that kindergartens and child care centers were 
pioneered here long before they were recognized elsewhere 
in the U. S., and that the creation of the union high school 
district was here an early triumph. He joins native Califor- 
nians in supporting tenure, generous retirement, and among 
the highest teacher-salary levels in the country. 

































































In the last ten years the California voter has approved will be solved if California remains vigilant, avoids war, 
$635,000,000 in bonds as the state’s share of the cost of and continues to expand its economy. A fourth school 


new schoolhouse construction. If the same voter’s reaction problem, of almost equal importance, is school district 
to local school district bond elections has sometimes been reorganization. Urbanization of a large part of California 
negative, his reasons have usually been ignorance of the has aided the improvement of instruction where school plant P 
proposed use of school funds or resistance to the increasing and facilities have been centered in larger units. To carry 
load placed on personal property taxes. equal educational opportunity to its logical objective 
Californians, by overwhelming majorities (4 to 1 at the requires the elimination, as far as possible, of any school 
last count six months ago), have indicated that they will unit which cannot be justified economically or educationally, 
keep an OPEN DOOR for the countless thousands of young Industrialization, especially in electronics, plastics, and 
people who must have an education in a world which aviation, has required more engineers and skilled techni- 
demands it. cians. Engineering students are often signed up for employ- 
Probable passage of CTA-sponsored legislation in the ment before they reach their junior college year. Often at 
current session of the Legislature will tend to equalize the the cost of diverting young people from teaching, universi- 
burden of cost of school operation between state and local ties are trying to meet the demands of an industrial age. | 
district. Written into the same bill is a provision for $4200 This is an area of public necessity which only the schools T 
minimum salary for teachers. Meanwhile, boards of trustees can fill. High schools, junior colleges, and universities are of 
are learning to work harmoniously with teacher salary teaching science, mathematics, and the basic fundamentals vein 
committees in setting realistic salary schedules based on in larger volume and with greater success than was possible - 
broader resources. a generation ago. Little-publicized apprenticeship _pro- on 
Continuous population growth has always made Califor- grams, in cooperation with the schools, are models for the yor 
nia a Mecca for teachers who hoped to start their careers Nation. _ 
in this favored state. The post-war years have seen a The University of California, with its eight campuses, = 
demand for an unprecedented influx of qualified teachers. enrolling more than 40,000 students, is engaged in the 
But instead of letting down the gates to admit any practi- greatest building program of its life. The ten state colleges, a 
tioner with a warm pulse, professional requirements have principal source of teachers, are also getting generous = 
grown more exacting. Thanks to CTA and an enlightened public support in order to prepare them for the tidal wave i? 
State Department of Education, recruitment has tended to of new students who will be asking for admission to higher — 
emphasize adequate training and personal characteristics education within the next few years. Ail 
contributing to success in the classroom. Even the last- The people voted Yes on Proposition 3 last November, ot 
ditch provisional credential is widely regarded as a tempo- making possible the long-term financing of $114,000,000 . q 
rary expedient to be discarded as soon as possible. in capital outlay for the University of California and 
School housing, current expense, and recruitment of $200,000,000 for the state colleges on a five-year building - | 
teachers are, in large measure, financial problems. They program. -_ 
Excluding public education from a discussion of the cul- ar 
tural and economic growth of California is as unrealistic as a 
Symbolic of the new look in architectural beauty and constructing a lumber mill without timber. Fortunately, kee 
functional effectiveness is the new plant of Sun Valley junior Californians have no wish to minimize the value of the con- ne 
high school, Los Angeles City school district. Hundreds of tributions of their schools. In this unity of purpose lies the he 
new school buildings—many like this—must be con- _ hope of the future, the conviction that here, in this Golden on 
— in the next few years to provide classrooms with State, is truly the land of promise. JwM ect 
doors open to all young people seeking education. , and 
the 
dur 
BACK COPIES FREE FOR ASKING ... dai 
For those CTA Journal readers who want back copies pla 
to complete the series on the “Land of Promise” cover fim 
features, a limited stock is available. The series, started I 
last September, described the phenomenal growth of Cali- WO! 
fornia, its industries and economy in relation to the serv- cla: 
ices and needs of the public schools. This number, featuring org 
education, is the last of the series. For more on the subject A] 
of school housing, see page 22 of this edition and page 18 the 
of last month’s edition (April 1957). foll 
Complete files of the “Great Californians” series, pub- the 
lished in 1955-56, are no longer available.. However, the 
stories of DuBridge, Hoffman, Gilbreth, and Givens (Feb.- du: 
May 1956) will be mailed free on request. For class proj- the 
ects requiring quantity, shipping charges will be quoted. ow 
This edition marks the end of the third successive year ont 
of theme sequence in cover features. They will be dis- cre 
continued with the next edition (September), when pro- tio) 
duction will shift to lithographic process. Art covers on -— 
timely subjects will be featured. To begin the school year, 1 
September edition will again tell the “Story of CTA” and Ce 


wo 


copies will be sent to every teacher employed in California. i 
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Plays Pay 
PR Profits 


Elementary stage 
productions help 
public relations 


Warren Maple 


HE semi-annual public relations 
au in our school gives us double 
dividends. We develop student self 
government, teach dramatics, and de- 
velop better understanding and accept- 
ance of our school by the parents and 
citizens of the community. We pre- 
sent through the cooperation of the 
speech and music classes a Christmas 
program in December and an operetta 
in the late spring. A dress rehearsal is 
given at an assembly for the children 
in grades four through eight and the 
program is presented to the public at 
an evening performance _ without 
charge. 

The selection of plays is made early 
in each semester by the teachers of 
the elective classes in speech and 
music. Tryouts are held for speaking 
and solo parts as soon as the play 
copies are received. Competition is 
keen for the choice parts and interest 
is high. When casting is completed, 
learning of parts becomes a major proj- 
ect for the speech group. Choral music 
and solo parts get the full emphasis of 
the music section. All practice is done 
during the 45 minute elective period 
daily in the classroom. Emphasis is 
placed on learning lines, diction, and 
timing. 

It is usually an easy job to put into 
working groups all of the pupils in 
class that do not get acting parts by 
organizing them into production crews. 
A prompter is selected and starts with 
the first reading rehearsal. This pupil 
follows script for every practice through 
the final performance. All of the pro- 
duction crews are encouraged to study 
the script, create ideas and submit their 
own original scenery designs. The best 
one is chosen to be used and the stage 
crew makes up the necessary construc- 
tion plans from the set designs. They 


Vir. Maple is a seventh grade teacher at 
Central School, Banning. A sketch of his 
work appeared in CTA Journal, September 
1955, page 42. 
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Students of the seventh and eighth grade at Banning elementary school re- 
hearse for the spring production, with the singing chorus in the background. 
Student shows, requiring participation of music, drama, and art classes are 
typical in California and—as the article below illustrates—they help to bring 
school and community together. Photo by Capps. 


work with boys’ woodworking elective 
class on construction of scenery. Our 
custodial staff helps on difficult proj- 
ects. Painting of finished scenery is 
done with the help of the art class. 

A costume committee works with the 
cast on routine costumes. Hand proper- 
ties are organized and arranged for by 
still another group. This group studies 
the script and gets the necessary items 
together for use during rehearsals. 
Light changes and special lighting ef- 
fects are planned by the student elec- 
trician from study of the script and 
scenery designs. The student stage 
manager, usually chosen for his de- 
pendability, coordinates all of these 
committee activities with the guidance 
of the teacher directors. 

The art class holds open competition 
for the best original design to be used 
on the cover of the program. The win- 
ner is given recognition in the program, 
along with all of the working crews 
of the production. 

By the time we get completely or- 
ganized everyone has a job to do. 
Student leadership becomes an impor- 
tant part of the activity. 

Three weeks before production date, 
stage movements and action are started 
at rehearsals. Joint practice with the 
music group begins to be a routine 
even if still held in a large classroom. 
We use the high school auditorium, 


nearby, made available to us the final 
week of production. 

Our schedule the final week reads 
like this: Monday is stage set-up time 
with the stage manager, stage crew, 
and property crew busy with set and 
furnishings. Tuesday is usually a limit- 
ed rehearsal with a once-through only. 
On Wednesday and Thursday we try 
for a two and a half hour practice 
with the cast out of class for that time. 
Friday morning is usually a time to 
iron out any rough spots in the show, 
if they still exist. Friday afternoon we 
have a dress rehearsal for an assembly 
audience of 350 pupils. The evening 
show is performed for 400 or more 
interested parents'and fellow citizens. 

The real satisfaction received from 
this type of presentation of music and 
dramatics is not found alone in the 
congratulations of parents and friends 
who gather around and say, “fine pro- 
gram”, “good show’, and all of those 
other kind words. By the time the 
show is in final rehearsal, 100 to 150 
pupils have made a personal contribu- 
tion to the success of the show. They 
realize that it is truly their show. They 
realize this to such an extent that the 
director can see the final performance 
from a seat in the audience, sit back, 
relax, and know for sure that these 
children are responsible. The show will 
go on. 
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pwide professional news 


BIRTHDAY PARTIES honoring the NEA Centennial 
were held April 4 in many California communities. In an 
excellent program at Compton, Dr. Robert Gillingham, 
former CTA president, reviewed the history of Compton 
schools in slides. Dr. Arthur F. Corey spoke at Beverly Hills, 
where TV star Ralph Edwards was master of ceremonies. 
CTA staff members appeared on programs in many areas 
of the state. 

CITING DANGERS of a union-sponsored bill, AB 1727, 
CTA Counsel Gardiner Johnson wrote a lengthy opinion 
warning against collective bargaining for public school 
teachers. A pamphlet entitled “Shall California Teachers Be 
Compelled By Law to Unionize?” was produced by CTA 
and is available on request. 

SAN DIEGO Board of Education has awarded contracts 
for construction of six new schools and additions to six 
existing schools, totaling an estimated ten million dollars. 

RADIO AND TV coverage of teacher shortage and 
crowded classrooms, as well as other problems of education, 
has expanded tremendously in northern California this 
spring under guidance of Mabel Perryman, CTA Public 
Relations Representative. 91 stations carried spot announce- 
ments in February and March. Personality sketches of 
teachers are being featured in San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento. Staff members of state and Section offices have been 
scheduled through May for news interviews. KPIX-TV, San 
Francisco, produced films of interviews with Governor 
Knight and Admiral Nimitz on “teachers best-remembered” 
which will be available for other TV showings. 

CSTA MEMBERSHIP as of March 31 was 3,494, almost 
equalling the top figure for 1956. 

AVIATION EDUCATION workshop for Stanislaus coun- 
ty and Modesto city teachers will be at County Center No. 
3 and various airports August 19 to 30. Two units of credit 
will be given by San Francisco State College. Cost $17, 
limit 200, registrations to Fred Beyer, county superintendent 
of schools, Modesto. 

WORK EXPERIENCE education program has been set 
up for a two-week, two-unit course at Santa Barbara, with 
Dr. Myron S. Olson, USC professor of education, in charge. 
Problems of the secondary pre-professional student will be 
emphasized. 

BUILDING COSTS of less than $10 a square foot are 
boasted by Lompoc. Architect Pierre Claeyssens said the 
14,777 square feet of construction, wood frame and stucco, 
asphalt tile floor over concrete, with tack-boards and cabi- 
nets, will average $9.82 per foot. 

SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS institute, sponsored 
by National Science Foundation, will again be offered at 
Stanford University for the academic year 1957-58, be- 
ginning in September. Stipend and expenses will be allowed 
for successful applicants, who will include high school math 
or science teachers with three years experience. 

SCHOOL CAMPS are increasing in number in California. 
Latest announcement was that 2500 sixth graders from San 
Mateo, San Joaquin, Merced, Stanislaus, and Monterey 


counties will attend week-end sessions at La Honda, near 
Santa Cruz. “Going to school in the woods” during May will 
permit nature study, as well as marine life and soil erosion, 


CSBA, in board action April 6, endorsed CTA-sponsored 
apportionment legislation (AB 3045) but opposed the sec- 
tion setting minimum teacher salaries at $4200. School 
Boards spokesmen said the minimum “would restrict ihe 
local school district’s right to spend funds as required”. 


SCHOOL CIVIL DEFENSE and disaster conference was 
held in San Francisco April 9-10, one of three to be held 
throughout the state. Plans were studied for protection of 
pupils during a disaster. 


ARCHITECTS of California ran off with the lion’s share 
of awards in the sixth annual national competition for better 
school design. Three top award winners were: Mario J. 
Ciampi, for Sonoma elementary school; Neutra and Alex- 
ander, for Orange Coast College science building; and John 
Lyon Reid and Partners, for Walnut Creek elementary 
school. (See page 22 about another Reid design). 


SYD L. GLASS, Fresno county assistant superintendent 
of schools, will retire in June after 39 years as teacher and 
administrator. 


RADIOACTIVITY and Biology, first course of its kind 
to be offered at UCLA Medical Center, is scheduled for 
July 8 to August 16. It will be sponsored by Atomic Energy 
Commission and National Science Foundation. 

UNESCO’s U. S. National Commission will hold its sixth 
national conference in San Francisco November 6. More 
than 1000 delegates from all the states will attend. 


NANCY SEYMOUR, Ventura fifth-grade teacher, was a 
winner in Instructor's school-community relations contest 
with her essay “What Makes America Great”. 

VOTERS SAY YES to 83 percent of school finance pro- 
posals in Riverside county. Since January 1955, 39 out of 
47 of school district issues on the ballot have been passed. 

AFFILIATED TEACHER Organizations of Los Angeles 
is looking for an executive secretary, following retirement 
of Dr. Herschel R. Griffin. Applications are being reviewed 
by a special committee of ATOLA, headed by Robert R. 
Unruhe. 

CTA MEMBERSHIP as of March 31 was 88,918, an 
increase of 5,859 over the same date in 1956. This figure 
includes 85,174 regular, 3,494 student, 146 retired, 34 
honorary life, and 70 paid life. 

SCIENCE PROGRAMS in California elementary schools 
are being studied by Bureau of Elementary Education, SDE. 

SALARY SETTING season shows upward trend, with a 
majority of California districts adopting teacher schedules 
above $4200 minimum. 

EUROPEAN TRAVEL this summer has drawn record 
numbers of teachers into tour groups. Typical is a music 
and art tour coordinated by D. Sterling Wheelright of 
San Francisco State College, who will visit major festivals 
and special programs. Ted Bass, CTA assistant field service 
director, will be assistant tour director of an NEA tour to 
Europe. 

CARL B. MUNCK, past president of CSBA and member 
of the Oakland board of education, was elected vice presi- 
dent of National School Boards Association at Atlantic City 
in February. California sent 125 delegates to the convention. 

SCHOOL BUS drivers will compete for safety honors at 
School Bus Rodeos sponsored by California Schoo] Em- 
ployees Association: Hollywood Park May 4 and Hayward 
Airport May 11. 
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Fronal news 


CAPITOL HILL GIVES Congress showed its belief 
4ID BRIEF ASSIST in education on April 4, 
when it voted not to cut the 
budget of the U. S. Office of Education. A reading of the 
Congressional Record may look rather dull and unintellig- 
ible; it fails to reflect the drama of a one-vote victory which 
makes possible the continuing services of the Office of 
Education, including its program of cooperative research: 

“The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment on which a separate vote is demanded. 

“The Clerk read as follows: ‘Page 19, line 15, strike out 
“$7,000,000” and insert “$5,518,000.” ’ 

“Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered. 

“The question was taken; and there was—yeas 206, nays 
207, not voting 19... .” 

The net result is that the House looks with favor on 
education, as shown in its vote on the day of the NEA 
Centennial Birthday Party. 

That same morning, the House Subcommittee on General 
Education reported a new version of HR 1. By a vote of 
six to one, the members combined features of the original 
Kelley Bill with its Democratic proposals, with the Admin- 
istration-favored Republican suggestions, and worked out a 
compromise which ought to pave the way for federal funds 
for school-construction. Leaders of both parties who sit on 
the committee are on record as being in favor of the new 
Kelley Bill which continues to be known as HR 1. 

Next step is to have the House Committee on Education 
and Labor consider the bill and send it on its way to the 
floor, although it must first be cleared by the powerful 
House Rules Committee. 

The annual rush to introduce bills has slowed down. On 
March 4, Representative Harlan Hagen (D) proposed 
(HR 5541) a National Grammar Commission to reform the 
spelling of English words, to publish the United States 
Official Dictionary, and for other purposes; the bill was 
referred to the Education and Labor Committee. 

Senator Thomas Kuchel (R), on March 8, introduced 
§ 1506, a measure “to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 so as to allow an individual to deduct expenses, 
not in excess of $100, paid by him in each taxable year for 
transportation to and from his place of abode and his place 
of business or employment.” 

Representative Charles M. Teague (D), introduced HR 
6105, “to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
allow a deduction from gross income for certain amounts 
paid by a teacher for his further education; to Ways and 
Means.” 

There is increasing support in Washington for a bill of 
this nature. The original measure along these lines was 
introduced by California’s Cecil R. King (D), after consul- 
tation with the National Education Association, which is 
increasingly active in seeking equal tax treatment for teach- 
ers Several Senators have introduced parallel legislative 


= 
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proposals, and the NEA Research Division has prepared the 
statistical material with which it hopes to convince the 
Treasury Department that the benefits for teachers, and the 
fairness of the proposal, will outweigh the loss of revenue 
which would result. 

Representative B. F. Sisk (D), on April 2, introduced 
HR 6574 “to amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 to permit a veteran pursuing education and 
training thereunder to make a change of program, not other- 
wise authorized, if he is unable to continue the pursuit of 
his current program because of physical or mental disability 
or other compelling personal reason; to Veterans’ Affairs.” 

On the floor of the House, a battle took place in late 
March over an amendment by Representative Edgar W. 
Hiestand (R) to reduce the appropriation for library services 
grants by $2 million. Another Californian, Representative 
Sisk (D) spoke in opposition to the cut. He wound up on 
the winning side as the amendment was defeated. 

On April 1, Representatives John F. Baldwin, Jr. (R) and 
Harlan Hagen (D) spoke up to forestall a cut in Public Law 
874— the law which provides federal funds for the operation 
and maintenance of schools in fedeiaily affected areas. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, 41, associate professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, was appointed 
secretary of the NEA-AASA Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, to succeed Howard E. Wilson on July 1. EPC has just 
published Higher Education In A Decade of Decision. The 
20-member commission includes Eva M. Ott, principal of 
Daniel Webster school, Oakland; and Arthur F. Corey, CTA 
executive secretary. 

ADLAI E. STEVENSON last month became chairman 
of the advisory board of Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Co., 
largest producer-distributor of classroom teaching films in 
the world. 

QUALIFIED TEACHING candidates to be released 
from college this June will number 107,452—10 percent 
greater than that of 1956—according to NEA Research. 
Preparation for elementary teaching: 42,796; for high 
school: 64,656. In 1950 26.6 percent of all college gradu- 
ates prepared for teaching; this year the promise is 32 
percent. Pressing problem is how to get graduates signed 
up for classroom duty. 

WASHINGTON SEMINAR on government will be avail- 
able to delegates who attend NEA convention. Californians 
may sign up with NEA Travel Division for three weeks, 
July 7 through 26, at a cost of $159. Course will include 
briefings by prominent government officials, visits to Capitol 
Hill. 

THEODORE D. MARTIN, former director of NEA 
Membership division, has written a book, “Building A 
Teaching Profession,” which furnishes valuable background 
information on NEA’s century of growth. The book ($3.50) 
may be ordered from Whitlock Press, Middletown, N.Y. 

WAYNE OTIS REED has been named deputy commis- 
sioner of education, promoted from rank of assistant com- 
missioner. Dr. Reed, 45, was formerly superintendent of 
public instruction for Nebraska and president of Nebraska 
State Teachers College, resigning to go to Washington in 
1951. 

JOHN PERKINS, 42, recently president of the University 
of Delaware, is the new Under Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, succeeding Herold C. 
Hunt, who returned to Harvard. He will give attention to 
problems of higher education, international exchanges, and 
school administration. 









Teacher-principal Ed Coving- 
ton (above) uses a table in 
the corner for his desk. At 
right is the entire student 
body of the one-room high 
school at Johnsondale. 









Lee Clearman 










































one for the instructors. 


some with delight, and others with fright. 


of five over last year. 


tary and secondary schools, but they 
believe Johnsondale is their greatest 
challenge. 

How well they are getting along is 
indicated each time there is a question 
of whether or not to have an optional 
school holiday. The vote generally is 
26 against the holiday, and two in 
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The situation is one of which many teachers dream— 


The school is located in the isolated lumber community 
of Johnsondale, on Kern River Canyon in eastern Tulare 
county. Enrollment this semester is 26 students, an increase 


The instructors are a man-and-wife team, Edward B. 
Covington Jr., and Mrs. Dorothy Covington. Both have 
had considerable experience teaching in California elemen- 


v 


) eee a complete basic high school curriculum can be 
taught successfully in a one-room school remote from 
the usual “community resources” is being proved in the 


Johnsondale branch high school of the Porterville union 
high school and college district. But the job is a challenging 


Mr. Clearman is a teacher at Porterville 
union high school and college, Porterville. 
District Superintendent Charles W. Easter- 
brook, who sent in the story, says “Ed is 
talking about retiring but I am not sure he 
will as he loves the mountains and the ex- 
perience of administering a small Califor- 
nia high school”. 








A comfortable teacher- 
age (above) provides 
for the man-and-wife 
team. Left, Mrs. Cov- 
ington checks typing 
students. Below, the 
teacher gives a_ stu- 


dent individual help. 
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Ideal facilities in the small kitchen 
provide for teaching of home eco- 
nomics. Girl students love the course. 


favor, with the Covingtons being com- 
pletely over-ruled by the students. 

The Covingtons are in their fifth 
year at Johnsondale. Mr. Covington, a 
1920 Pomona College graduate, was a 
physical education instructor, coach 
and athletic director at high schools in 
Los Angeles, Orange, and Imperial 
counties. Mrs. Covington, who secured 
her credentials from Humboldt State 
College and UCLA, has had wide 
experience as an elementary teacher 
and administrator, with some work on 
the secondary level. 

At Johnsondale, the Covingtons 
find themselves in a small lumber camp 
community with seasonal employment. 
The mill, operated by Mt. Whitney 
Lumber Co., usually opens in March 
and closes late in November. Many of 
the seasonal workers, however, remain 
in Johnsondale during the winter, and 
educational facilities must be provided 
for their children of high school age. 
Distance and snow-closed passes in 
winter make it impossible to transport 
students to Porterville, and district 
trustees feel boarding them would be 
both uneconomical and undesirable. 

When Johnsondale Branch was started 
16 years ago, teachers were hard to 
keep. The nearest living accommoda- 
tions were at a summer resort down 
river eight miles. Today a modern 
teacherage has solved the housing 
problem. 

The Covingtons, too, have their prob- 
lems in running the one-room school, 
but they enjoy it. 

“Since the children who attend are 
mostly from migrant families,” Mr. 
Covington says, “they are not as far 
advanced for their age groups as are 
the children of permanently employed 
people. The people who work in the 
lumber industry, as a whole, have a 
different culture than urban people, 
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and their outlook toward education is 
different.” 

The Covingtons believe their fore- 
most problem is to teach pupils to live 
together amiably. “Daily we stress the 
maxim: Regardless of education, the 
person who is unable to get along with 
his fellow man is a misfit and can 
never succeed.” 

Another rule is enforced strictly: “If 
you do not wish to study and work 
while in school, we will not tolerate 
your attendance.” Mr. Covington says 
that students, almost without exception, 
realize he means what he says and act 
accordingly. 

Disciplinary problems, on the whole, 
are less numerous than in larger schools, 
Mr. Covington believes, principally 
because there is a close personal rela- 
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As a former coach, Covington easily 
handles physical education problems. 


tionship between teacher and student 
that develops mutual respect to a high 
degree. 

The core curriculum at Johnsondale 
is “Family and Community Living,” 
and a complete high school course is 
given with the exception of laboratory 
science. Home economics is stressed 
because most of the girls marry young. 

The Covingtons have never taken 
the time to analyze their teaching load, 
but it is not light. This year, Mrs. 
Covington teaches morning periods in 
English II, geometry, physical educa- 
tion, and home economics. In the 
afternoon, her time is occupied with 
typing, orientation, and sophomore so- 
cial studies. 

Mr. Covington, in addition to admin- 
istrative duties, teaches English IV, 
general mathematics and _ secretarial 
practice, physical education, general 
business, biology, business mathematics, 
and senior problems. 

Next year, algebra, English I and III, 
U.S. history and general science will 
replace geometry, English II and IV, 


senior problems and biology in the 
curriculum. 

The Covingtons have another rule: 
The teacher with the largest class gets 
the classroom. The other must retire 
to the kitchen. 

Great stress is placed on fundamen- 
tals. Each student is required to learn 
basic mathematics and English, and 
every student in school learns to spell 
and define 20 words per week. Classes 
are small and “make the work almost 
like tutoring.” 

The Covingtons say they have little 
need for batteries of tests to let them 
know the limits of a student’s ability. 
“We personally know the capability of 
each student, and he or she must live 
up to this capability,” Mr. Covington 
says. 

The school’s extra-curricular activi- 
ties include athletics and social events, 
and the school building is a community 
center for teen-age recreation. But Mr. 
Covington is ready to return the recently 
purchased hi-fi set. “I’ve heard ‘rock 
and roll’ until I’m rocky,” he complains. 

Despite the many problems they 
face, the Covingtons find rewards in 
the relatively isolated life. Mr. Coving- 
ton has hunting and fishing “just over 
the hill,” and a walk in the big timber 
helps solve problems. “There are no 
staff or committee meetings,” he said. 
“Teaching many subjects requires much 
study and preparation. While the stu- 
dents may not receive the broadening 
influence of a large school with its 
many outside activities, I feel they are 
far better off attending a small school 
of this type instead of a larger school 
on a boarding basis.” 

Former students are the school’s 
greatest boosters, and many of them 
remember it as a bright spot in their 
lives. 


Home-making is an important subject 
in this isolated mountain high school 
—and one which pays tasty dividends. 
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Fiillsdale flexibility 
and utilty may be 
keynote of future 


Jor education 


ILLSDALE high school, San Ma- 
teo, publicly dedicated in Janu- 

ary, 1956, is a high school that wants 
to stay young. Because of that basic 
premise, it is considered one of the 
nation’s most modern secondary schools. 


A complete departure from conven- 
tional school architecture, Hillsdale 
shelters with grace the known programs 
of the present, the unknown programs 
of the future, and the change which is 
the sure aspect of secondary education. 
It is a building where rooms and groups 
of rooms relate to one another with 
order and consistency. 

Designed by John Lyon Reid and 
Partners, San Francisco architects and 
engineers, Hillsdale represents a true 
modular plan based on a 14’ x 14’ unit. 
Modules of structure, of natural and 
artificial illuminations, of heating and 
ventilation, and of room division and 
arrangement, are carefully related to 
each other and permit unlimited plan 
possibilities to accommodate future 
changes in school program. 


Well-Planned Facilities 


Two years of planning went into the 
basic design which has as its major re- 
quirement flexibility to permit unlim- 
ited space arrangement. Instead of 
conventional permanent walls, all Hills- 
dale partitions are movable, non-bear- 
ing and designed to be completely 
re-usable and subject to repeated 
change. They allow rearrangement in 
any direction without respect to dis- 
tance from windows, arrangement of 
heating units or location of electrical 
fixtures. They permit relocation of cor- 
ridors and rooms, opening up or closing 
off views. The exterior wall system of 
opaque, insulated panels, translucent 
or clear glass panels, with interchange- 
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All interior academic areas of Hillsdale high school are typical of this Spanish 
classroom. Daylight is provided by overhead glass panels. Around each ceiling 
well is an egg-crated fluorescent fixture for artificial illumination. Heat and ventil- 
ation grills are in the well corners. Non-bearing metal wall panels spanning from 
floor to ceiling may be arranged as desired. Photo by Smith, San Carlos. 


able glazed or solid doors, permits easy 
and quick additions to the present 
structure. 

Room arrangements are independent 
of window walls because of a revolu- 
tionary system of daylighting through 
the roof, employed throughout the 
school. Combined with this system are 
the artificial lighting, heating and ven- 
tilation modules, to form a utility unit 
fitting the basic structural design. 

The daylighting system consists of 
661 six-foot square roof panels pre- 
fabricated with scientifically designed 
prismatic glass units. They transmit 
cool north light at all times of the year, 
accept sunlight during all seasons ex- 
cept when the sun is at its severest, 
glaring, hot position. At this time, sun- 
light is rejected to assist in maintaining 
room comfort and desirable seeing 
conditions. 


Light Is Ideal 


Artificial fluorescent lighting fixtures 
are installed around the perimeter of 
each 6’ x 6’ roof well, abutting one-foot 
square ventilation grills placed at each 


end of the four well corners. The 
grills are supplied by ducts, located in 
the four-foot high loft between ceiling 
and roof, carrying automatically con- 
trolled heat or outside air or a mixture 
of both. All utility lines, electrical, 
gas, water and air, are installed in the 
loft to permit easy connection if room 
designs are changed. 

The incombustible, sprinklered build- 
ing-group, occupying five and one-third 
acres on a 33-acre tract, has a capacity 
of 1750 students. It is one-story 
throughout, increasing in height as the 
site slopes down from west to east. 
The building units are disposed around 
a central court. There are no steps in 
the school—only ramps leading from 
one area to another. 

The structural system used for the 
Hillsdale school is a steel frame resting 
on concrete footings with a concrete 
floor slab on grade. In the academic 
area, steel columns are spaced 28 feet 
in both directions, supporting a system 
of steel beams and purlins with a stee! 
roof deck. For the shop, cafeteria and 
physical education wings, structura! 
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materials are the same except that the 
space is spanned by a series of steel 
rigid frames 28 feet center to center. 
In the latter wings, ceiling structure is 
exposed, but in academic areas there 
is a suspended acoustical ceiling which 
covers the structure, ventilation and 
heating ducts and all utilities. 

Distance between ceiling and roof in 
academic areas is approximately four 
feet. This depth is required by the 
structure and ducts and produces a 
shallow light well at each panel. Ceil- 
ing height in academic rooms is 12 
feet, increasing to 16 feet in the cafe- 
teria, little theater and shop areas, and 
to 20 feet in physical education-audi- 
torlum wing. 


Economy Is Factor 

The 3.6 million dollar cost reflects 
economies not readily apparent. First, 
there is economy of space. Including 
auditorium, two gymnasiums, little 
theater, cafeteria and corridors, there 
are 123 square feet per student. In 
academic areas, repetition of identical 
structural bays speeded erection. Ven- 
tilation and lighting units were installed 
before partitions went in. Large areas 
of asphalt tile floors and acoustical ceil- 
ings were installed speedily without 
cutting around partitions or cabinet 
work. The condensed area of the build- 
ing shortens run of utilities and corri- 
dors. Ducts are all straight runs. Costly 
outside perimeter walls were reduced 
in length and replaced by less-expensive 
partitions, accounting for reduction in 
weather exposure and heat losses. 

Corridor walls leading to school units 
are zig-zag in plan, creating natural 
conversational areas for students, and 
relieving monotony of long corridors. 
Sound reverberation is reduced by 
elimination of parallel walls. 


Planned for Complete Program 


Facilities include academic rooms, 
home economics, commercial and work 
shop departments, library, auditorium 
seating 1000, little theater, boys’ and 
girls’ gymnasiums and locker rooms, 
cafeteria, health room, offices, lounge 
and utility rooms. Two outdoor pools, 
located in the grand courtyard, are 
singularly designed for diving and 
swimming, with spectator bleachers in- 
stalled at pool’s sides. The courtyard, 
shown on the Journals cover this 
month, is used constantly for outdoor 
lunches, assembly, lounging and access 
to classrooms. 

The Hillsdale school plan is respon- 
sive to today’s requirements and equally 
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Insurance Extended 


Low-cost accident and baggage 


coverage now available for 


CTA members 


As a low-cost service to CTA mem- 
bers who expect to travel this summer, 
California Casualty Indemnity Ex- 
change this month announced world- 
wide accident and baggage insurance 
coverage. 

At relatively small premium cost for 
trips of short duration, Index Under- 
writers, managers of the Exchange 
which handles the CTA-sponsored auto 
and homeowners insurance plans, is 
able to write policies in any amount 
from $5000 to $50,000 on accidents, 
protecting the holder wherever he goes, 
by land, sea, or air, from one to 180 
days. 


so to that which the unpredictable 
future brings with it. It will render an 
effective, mobile educational service 35 
years hence as it does today. The 
future for Hillsdale is unlimited. This 
limitless future results from the basic 
design premise established by the board 
of trustees, superintendent, faculty, 
educational consultants at Stanford Uni- 
versity and University of Michigan, the 
architects, engineers and contractors. 


In event of death, the accident policy 
pays full amount. Depending on the 
coverage purchased, it will pay full 
or scheduled amounts for loss of sight 
or limb. It will pay actual hospital, 
medical, surgical, and nurse costs aris- 
ing from accident covered by the 
policy, up to $500 of each $5000 of 
death coverage. 


' Baggage insurance may be purchased 
in combination with accident cover- 
age in any amount from $200 to $2000. 
It protects against theft, loss, and 
damage and covers all members of the 
family traveling with the CTA member. 
It is good anywhere in the world and 
remains in effect in hotels while en- 
route. 


A third type of coverage is foreign 
automobile insurance, which may also 
be written by Index Underwriters if 
the CTA member purchases an auto- 
mobile abroad. Complete information 
on all three types of insurance will be 
provided if the Journal reader will clip, 
fill out, and mail the coupon in this 
edition in the advertisement on page 35. 


OUR COVER this month gives some hint of the spacious freedom in the 
design of two-year-old Hillsdale high school in San Mateo county. More 
significant is the complete flexibility, reflecting a current trend in school 
architecture. John Lyon Reid, San Francisco architect, who won a number 
of national awards for his Hillsdale design, told me this at the time of the 
dedication: “I believe, and many educators share this belief, that the 
secondary curriculum of 1980 will represent a totally different learning 
situation than is found in secondary schools now. There are good grounds 
to believe that there may be learning groups of 60 to 100 young people, 
working under the guidance of several teachers. If this is the case, future 
classrooms will bear little resemblance to those of today. Hence complete 
flexibility of the school plant will not impede the evolution of the teaching 


program.” 


It is apparent, on examination of citation-winning schoolhouse designs 
announced this spring, that modern architects work closely with educators 
in making effective use of space and new building materials. The result is 


better value dollar-wise, as well as long-deferred obsolescence. 


—JWM 









EACHER tenure is more than an 

opportunistic measure in a devel- 
oping educational system. It is a newly 
recognized principle in a growing social, 
political, and economic order. It should 
be understood and defended as such by 
educators and the public alike. 

A real history of tenure would in- 
volve a parallel history not only of edu- 
cation as a whole, but also of national 
and world economy and idealism. The 
principle of tenure which has been 
implicit in public service from the be- 
ginning has been made increasingly 
explicit by the history of modern civil- 
ization. 

The National Education Association 
has been committed to it for years. It 
began to discuss tenure as far back as 
1887 and passed a specific resolution 
in favor of it in 1915. The first resolu- 
tion concerning it in California was 
presented to the Second Constitutional 
Convention of California in Sacramento 
in 1878 by Luke Doyle, a delegate 
from San Francisco. In 1890 the State 
Supreme Court gave judicial sanction 
to teacher tenure in a ruling in favor 
of Kate Kennedy, a teacher who had 
been dismissed without a hearing in San 
Francisco, because of her advocacy of 
the single tax movement. A continuing 
contract law was passed by the State 
Legislature in 1911, and a state-wide 
tenure law in 1921. 

The constitutionality of tenure legis- 
lation was established by the courts in 
1927, 


Isadora Grigsby case. The tenure law 


through rulings on the famous 


has been improved constantly by legis- 
lation since that date, and has been 
upheld by a number of court decisions. 
Tenure, therefore, is statutory, not con- 
tractual. The prime factor in the pro- 
motion of good tenure legislation in 
California, the pages of history dis- 
close, has been the California Teachers 
Association. 


Sacrifice Is Implicit 


Teacher Tenure is a basic economic 
principle. It is the equivalent in public 
enterprise of ownership in private en- 
terprise. One going into public service 
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enure ls Your Right! 


Dean James M. Malloch 


traces historic and ethical growth of job protection 


as a life career surrenders all hope of 
owning his own business and the self- 
determination which goes along with 
ownership. Furthermore, he gives up 
voluntarily and with foreknowledge the 
possibility of the large earnings which 
result from success in private ownership 
or practice or even from employment 
in big private industry. He makes a 
covenant with himself and with the 
state to live within the income made 
possible by legislation and taxation. He 
is morally entitled to the compensation 
of tenure security. 

Teacher tenure is a basic principle 
in efficiency. Good teaching, like good 
work anywhere, develops in a climate 
of freedom from fear of being unjustly 
discharged, freedom from intimidation 
by outside pressure groups, and free- 
dom from the risk of losing the oppor- 
tunity of exercising the rights of citizen- 
ship. Tenure also relieves the school 
administration of outside demands to 


CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 2) 


JULY 

1-4—NSPRA; annual meeting; Phila- 
delphia. 

1-4—NEA Dept. of Rural Education; 
summer meeting; Philadelphia. 

7-19—NEA, Department of Classroom 





Teachers; 14th national confer- 
ence; Newark, Delaware. 
8-13—NSPRA; 4th annual seminar; 


New York City. 

11-13—State Board of Education meet- 
ing; California State Poly, Kellogg- 
Voorhis Campus. 


AUGUST 

19-24—-NEA National Association of 
Journalism Directors; annual con- 
ference; Chicago. 

25-28—CTA local presidents’ seminar; 
Asilomar. 









dismiss teachers on non-professional 
grounds, 

Tenure is a basic principle in state 
or governmental service which has been 
recognized in political science for a long 
time. Teacher tenure is fundamentally 
the same thing as civil service or tenure 
for judges. In the modern scientific 
world, the state finds it necessary to 
provide its citizenry with an ever in- 
creasing number of services. This results 
in a non-political administrative group 
and in a body of administrative law 
created through delegated legislative 
powers. Some political scientists regard 
administration as a separate branch of 
government parallel to the legislative, 
executive, and judicial, and parallel also 
to the potent invisible government of 
non-constitutional pressure groups. 


Its Roots Are Deep 

The dignity of the administrative 
apart from the other branches of gov- 
ernment has its roots in the English and 
European tradition of service to the 
state as a lifelong profession. It is the 
liaison between the public and _ the 
other branches of the government. It 
even exercises certain judicial powers 
and helps to form governmental pol- 
icies. In the field of education, a good 
example of administrative justice is the 
hearing of tenure cases in some states 
by boards of education sitting as ad- 
ministrative tribunals. A good illustra- 
tion of policy-forming responsibility in 
education is the fact that school teach- 
ers and administrators are actually the 
main sources of the policies of school 
boards, whith are theoretically chiefly 
policy-forming bodies as the legal cus- 
todians of education. It has been said 
truthfully that “parliaments and _presi- 
dents may reign but the civil service 
governs.” 

In California law, teacher tenure is 
undoubtedly preferable to civil service 
as it is now known and established. 
Proposals to replace it by state civil 
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A distinguished board member 


defends the right of tenure 


The Very Reverend James Morrow Malloch, D.D., has been a member of 
the Fresno Board of Education since 1941 and was president of the board 
from 1951 to 1953. The Dean’s views on teacher tenure are particularly appro- 
priate at this time, when tenure is again under attack by some segments of 


the public. 


A native of Oakland, he attended schools in Napa, graduated from San 
Diego high school, and received his M.A. from University of California in 
1920. He taught political science at San Francisco State Teachers College in 
1918-19 and became assistant director of research for Berkeley public schools. 
He was ordained to the Episcopal ministry in 1934 and in 1937 he became 
dean of St. James Cathedral in Fresno. He became dean emeritus in 1955. 
He is a member of numerous civic and humanitarian organizations. 


service have been repeatedly rejected 
by educators. In principle, however, the 
two are the same, a fact which a com- 
mittee of the Legislature recognized 
interestingly and critically in 1941. 
Teaching is a career, so is school ad- 
ministration, and tenure is a_ basic 
provision for quality in education. 


Fundamental Right 

Teacher tenure is a fundamental hu- 
man right as far as teachers are con- 
cerned, The modern world has extended 
its bills of rights to cover many condi- 
tions of our modern, scientifically devel- 
oping age. The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, adopted and pro- 
claimed by the General Assembly of 
the UN on December 10, 1948, affirms 
such rights as social security, opportun- 
ity for work, free choice of employment, 
favorable conditions of work, protection 
against unemployment, equal pay for 
equal work, rest and leisure, and a 
standard of living adequate for health 
and well-being. Educators have the 
right in the recognized modern phil- 
osophy of life and culture, to vocational 
satisfaction in education. Schools exist 
primarily for children. That is obvious. 
They exist secondarily, however, for 
teachers. That should be equally ob- 
vious. 

Of course tenure laws must be pro- 
gressive. They should be improved con- 
stantly as much as possible. This will 
take place on the state level, because 
education is a power reserved to the 
states under the 10th Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Tenure laws should be made more uni- 
form throughout the United States 
through the cooperation of the states. 
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The screening of prospective teachers 
may be improved with advancing 
knowledge of testing for vocational ap- 
titude. The causes for the dismissal of 
permanent teachers may be more ade- 
quately and clearly defined. Procedure 
for appeal to higher courts or other 
authorities in tenure cases may be ac- 
celerated. The relationship of tenure 
to the exchange of teachers from school 
district to school district and from state 
to state may be made more sensible. 
Scientific and objective merit ratings 
of probationary teachers may be devel- 
oped. Tenure should be extended in 
some fashion to school administrators 
and other employees as such, as well 
as to classroom teachers. 

A very notable step in improving the 
whole tenure system was taken a few 
years ago when the CTA persuaded the 
State Legislature to enable a judge to 
request the CTA or other body of 
teachers to appoint a professional panel 
to investigate a tenure case and submit 
its opinion to the court. That was an 
up-to-date application of the funda- 
mental principle of trial by peers, which 
has developed in the long history of the 
quest for freedom and justice, and 
which has long been recognized as a 
legal prerogative of the legal and med- 
ical professions. The essential thing to 
guard against is that improvements to 
the tenure laws be not destruction in 
the disguise of modification. Tenure has 
been opposed more than once in the 
history of education in California and 
still puzzles many people outside the 
profession. Even some educators need 
to be reminded that the best method 
of teacher recruitment is teacher retain- 
ment! 


rl Not 
Hedge Again 


A CTA neophyte 

tells how he found 
irreplaceable values 
in active participation 
professionally. 


William R. Johnsen 


OW many of us dread the thought 

of each new school term because 
we know it means a call for more 
money to help support our professional 
organizations? Do we join merely to 
look “professional” in the eyes of our 
school administrators? 

After attending my first meeting of 
the Central Coast Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teacher’s Association, as a dele- 
gate from Monterey, I came to an 
understanding of what CTA has done 
for me. 

Upon arrival at Watsonville high 
school, we registered, received our com- 
mittee assignments, and were allowed 
a half an hour get-acquainted period 
over coffee and rolls. 

At the first general session, Bob Rees, 
CTA field representative, delivered in 
the short time allotted him something 
of the history of CTA, its accomplish- 
ments, and its goals for the future. 

If you've ever wondered why your 
credential takes such a long time for 
renewal, I found the answer in my 
Teacher Education committee meeting. 
The topic for discussion was teacher 
credentials, all 59 of them. It was 
pointed out in this meeting that a com- 
mission had been established with the 
purpose in mind of cutting down the 
number of credentials without endan- 
gering preparation. California is the 
only state with such a great variety of 
credentials. 

At the luncheon table we became 
acquainted with fellow delegates; su- 
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perintendents, principals, and teachers. 

It was at this time that the main 
business of the Section was carried on. 
Morning committee reports were read, 
discussed and passed. There was discus- 
sion over a tenure report for districts 
with less than 850 a.d.a., not presently 
covered by tenure law. This was re- 
ferred to the state Tenure committee. 
A commission post was filled and there 
was a report on NEA life memberships. 
And so it went. 

I asked myself: “How can an outside 
agency hope to gain control of a group 
of teachers as well-organized as _ this 
one?” 

At subsequent meetings, my first 
favorable impression of the work that 
CTA is doing for the teachers of Calli- 
fornia has remained unchanged. 

At these meetings delegates from the 
various local chapters come together to 
discuss, study, and propose plans which 
will help the teaching profession as a 
whole. Resolutions endorsed by the Sec- 
tion Council are then referred to the 
State Council, which is composed of 
teachers elected from within each of 
the Sections. At the State Council level 
these resolutions are further scrutinized, 
passed, tabled for future reference, or 
voted down. Thus, it can be seen that 
CTA is a functioning group. 

To those who may have the idea 
that the California Teachers Association 
is a fairly recent addition to the Cali- 
fornia scene, it may be pointed out 
that the organization has been in opera- 
tion for over 90 vears. It was John 
Swett, fourth Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, who organized the Cali- 
fornia Educational Society in May of 
1863. 

In 1897 there were four separate 
teachers’ organizations in California. 
Through a study set up in the early 
1900’s, these regional groups consol- 
idated into the California Teachers As- 
sociation. On January 16, 1907, CTA 
was duly incorporated. 

It wasn’t until 1911 that CTA estab- 
lished rental offices in San Francisco. 
In 1950 CTA purchased a seven-story 
building at 693 Sutter Street in San 
Francisco. It was also in this vear that 
the magazine previously called the 
Sierra Educational News was renamed 
the CTA Journal. 

Since its inception CTA has always 
striven for better schools and the main- 
tenance of properly trained teachers to 
staff them. This is apparent when one 
examines the legislative record over a 
period of years to see the bills spon- 
sored or endorsed by CTA for the 
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HOW TO 


RETIRE 


Leo Reynolds describes simple 


procedure before retirement begins 


TEACHER approaching retirement 

age has many problems, some de- 
lightful to contemplate and some more 
troublesome. It’s not necessarily an 
automatic transition, moving from class- 
room duties to the carefree leisure of 
retirement. 

Leo J. Reynolds, executive officer of 
the State Teachers’ Retirement System, 
points out that the retiree has a few 
personal responsibilities before he 
cleans out his desk and signs his last 
register. 

First responsibility is to check the 
service record. All service must be veri- 
fied. Normally, service will fall into 


betterment of California schools. Legis- 
lators have said that CTA is the most 
powerful lobby in the State Capitol. 
Under the leadership of Robert McKay, 
these bills have been moderate, reflect- 
ing the urgency of the times, have been 
arrived at democratically, and have 
been preceded by careful research and 
study. 

Through legislative action, CTA has 
brought about a minimum salary sched- 
ule, promoted a system of tenure, 
brought about a retirement system said 
by some to be unmatched in any other 
state, supported or sponsored programs 
for increased state aid for schools, pro- 
vided reduced insurance plans for home, 
car, life, and salary; maintains a place- 
ment office in San Francisco for CTA 
members, and has been instrumental in 
setting up a purchasing service in San 
Francisco where one may secure a va- 
rietv of merchandise at reduced costs. 

The staff of CTA has continued to 
grow in order to meet the ever-increas- 
ing demands of California teachers for 
service. It is not unreasonable to assume 
that these services require additional 
money in the form of increased dues. 

All of us abhor bills, particularly 
those where we cannot see concrete 
evidence of service rendered. To the 
more than 90,000 members of the Cali- 
fornia Teacher’s Association, full service 
is being rendered. 

I'll not hedge on my dues again. 


two categories, which Reynolds de- 
fines in this way: 

1) Out-of-state service rendered be- 
fore July 1, 1944, by a person who was 
a member of the retirement system on 
June 30 of that year. 

2) California teaching service ren- 
dered after July 1, 1935, on which no 
contributions were paid. This service 
will generally fall within the category 
of substitute teaching or creditable 
service with state colleges or the State 
University, rendered while in a non- 
membership status. 

Before the retiree buys a steamer 
ticket to Hawaii or packs his best trout 
flies for a fishing trip, he should write 
a letter to the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System, 6th floor of the Education 
Building, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacra- 
mento 14. The letter should state (at 
least four months before intended re- 
tirement date) his intention to retire 
and request the necessarv forms. 

The retirement office will furnish the 
necessary application form, as well as 
pertinent documents which may be re- 
quired. The formal application must be 
executed more than 90 days before the 
effective retirement date. It must be 
returned to the Sacramento office before 
the close of the month in which the 
retirement is to commence. 

At the time the member files his 
application, he may request information 
regarding options. If he wishes to select 
an option in advance, he may state it 
in his original letter, detailing the 
option selected, as well as the name, 
relationship, and birth date of the 
beneficiary. 

The signature of such a letter must 
be witnessed by an individual other 
than the beneficiary. Such an advance 
election will-protect the member in the 
event his death should occur within 
30 days such informal election is filed, 
after his date of retirement. 

It’s as simple as that. But Reynolds 
points out that many teachers approach- 
ing retirement neglect to take care of 
this simple procedure, which sometimes 
causes delay and unnecessary corre- 
spondence. 
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Teachers to Be 
Honored By 
Special Stamp 


America’s teachers will be saluted 
by a commemorative three-cent stamp 
which will be placed on sale July 1. 
On that day a special postoffice will be 
set up at the NEA convention site in 
Philadelphia, where delegates will be 
celebrating the first 100 years of the 
organized teaching profession in the 
United States. Postmasters over the 
sation will have the stamp available 
the next day. 

Pictured on the stamp will be an 
attractive young woman teacher with 
a boy and a girl, studying a global 
world map. The wording “Honoring the 
teachers of America” is arranged in two 
lines at the top of the horizontal stamp. 

To obtain first day cancellations, 
stamp collectors can send self-addressed 
envelopes in advance to Postmaster, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa., enclosing the exact 
amount of money for the stamps 
wanted. Outside envelope should be 
endorsed “First day covers”; up to ten 
envelopes can be sent in one packet 
at one time. 


S. F. Teachers Study 
Future of Aviation 


San Francisco teachers, in coopera- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce, 
have been participating in a 15-week 
in-service program on aviation. Coordi- 
nated by William Hecht of United Air- 
lines, lectures have centered on the 
theme “Jet Air Transportation and 
You.” Specialists have spoken on air 
safety, airframes, power plants, rockets, 
and atomic energy. 

Believed to be the first program of 
its kind in the U.S., 225 teachers reg- 
istered for the series and attendance has 
averaged over 175 a week. Lectures are 
held at Anza School every Wednesday 
from 4 to 6 p.m. Last session will be 
June 19. Concluding meetings will fea- 
ture the future of aviation and its effect 
on school curriculum. 


NOT BY CHANCE is the title of a 
new NEA-sponsored film, companion to 
“What Greater Gift,” the recruitment 
film released several years ago. The 
half-hour film, to be previewed at NEA 
convention this summer, will be avail- 
able through CTA this fall. It is the 
story of Donna, a college student, who 
prepares for a dreamed-of career in 
teaching. 


Composite Picture of American Teacher 


Seen in Revealing NEA Survey 


Teachers, as a group, represent a 
highly responsible civic and_ political 
force. In the most recent elections— 
which for many were local elections— 
86 percent voted. This is one-third 
higher than the national voting record 
for the 1952 presidential election. 

A complete composite picture of the 
American teacher was revealed last 
month in a 74-page survey report pub- 
lished by NEA Research titled The 
Status of the American Public School 
Teacher. Here are some additional 
“average” facts: 

Women make up 72.5 percent of the 
teaching force, while men number 27.5 
percent. The median age for women 
is 45.5 years; for men, 35.4 years. The 
falling off of men in upper age groups 
is attributed, to a great extent, to the 
attraction of other occupations. 

The majority of teachers of both 
sexes are married. Of the women, 54 
percent are married—approximately the 
same as the percentage of married 
Wornen in the general labor force. Of 
the men, 87.7 percent are married. 
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Of the men teachers, 72.7 percent 
have an additional job or some means 
of supplemental earnings. Of the 
women, 17.2 percent supplement their 
teaching incomes. Wives of teachers are 
employed in larger proportions than is 
characteristic of wives of professional 
men in general. 


The average salary of elementary and 
secondary teachers combined is $4055. 
One-third receive less than $3500. Less 
than five percent are paid under $2000 
or over $7000. 


Progress is being made toward a 
stable profession, though shifts and lack 
of continuity in teaching are still found. 
The median teacher has completed 13.1 
years of service, 6.7 years being in the 
same school system in which she is 
teaching now. 


The teacher who rooms and boards 
is a rarity today. Figures show that 
83.8 percent maintain homes while 9.8 
percent are living with parents or other 
relatives. Two out of every three teach- 
ers have total or partial dependents. 


Ardella Tibby to 
Retire After 23 


Years in Compton 


Ardella B. Tibby, superintendent of 
Compton city schools for 23 years, will 
resign her position and retire on July 1. 

Mrs. Tibby was elected superintend- 
ent of Compton 
city schools soon 
after the earth- 
quake in 1933, 
when existing 
school plants were 
destroyed and chil- 
dren were housed 
in tents. In rebuild- 
ing the schools, she 
became expert in 
school plant con- 
struction. Nine ad- 
ditional schools have been erected dur- 
ing her term of office with a tenth now 
under construction—a total of 20 
schools. 


eer as 


ARDELLA 
TIBBY 


Mrs. Tibby has been instrumental in 
establishing a new era of school con- 
struction. Drab, uninteresting buildings 
have been replaced by colorful, attrac- 
tive, yet inexpensive, structures. Dis- 
tricts over the state followed her lead- 
ership in the trend toward modern 
school architecture. 


Mrs. Tibby is known throughout the 
nation as an authority on school finance. 
Through her efforts, the Compton city 
school district has received approxi- 
mately $9,500,000 in federal and state 
funds for operation of the schools dur- 
ing her tenure with the district. 


In 1934, her first year as superin- 
tendent, the enrollment was 2300. At 
the present time, there are 13,350 
pupils, an increase of 11,050. The 
number of employees has increased 
from 87 to 657; the operating budget 
from $253,700 to $4,294,000. The cost 
per pupil has remained, throughout the 
years, one of the lowest in the state. 


Prior to her present position, Mrs. 
Tibby had served as assistant superin- 
tendent of Compton secondary schools, 
dean of women at Compton College, 
principal of Compton junior high 
school, and president of the board of 
education at Venice. 


Her son, Dr. Richard B. Tibby, is 
professor of anatomy at the dental 
clinic at USC. She has two married 
daughters and four grandchildren. 
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OUR credentials, two for teaching, 
one for pupil personnel work, and 
another for the administration-supervi- 
sion function, could replace the present 
fifty-nine varieties in California’s com- 
plex system of credentialing for public 
school service. Such a new, streamlined 
system may become reality if the state 
and the profession can accept recom- 
mendations of the 14-member Commit- 
tee on Revision of the Credential Struc- 
ture. Two years of study by the 
Committee resulted in a near-final re- 
port presented to the California Council 
on Teacher Education at its April meet- 
ing. A report meeting with the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
scheduled for May. 

Widespread circulation of its report 
is urged by the Committee so that 
those affected by the recommendations 
may study and react to them. The com- 
plete report details sources of inade- 
quacy in the state’s present certification 
system. Considerable attention is given 
to underlying principles and assump- 
tions on which suggested revisions are 
based. 

By definition, the Committee limits 
credentials to those persons “who have 
been selected, screened, and educated 
for the profession by an approved 
teacher education institution.” For per- 
sons whose preparation is outside the 
field of professional education the Com- 
mittee recommends the issuance of 
certificates. The following statements 
represent many, but by no means all, 
of the recommendations contained in 
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The Committee on Revision of the 


Credential Structure in California 


Streamline the Credentials System 








Will it be possible to establish four 


credentials to replace the 59 varteties 





the report. Complete reports are avail- 
able from the office of the CTA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, San 
Francisco, and also from the secretary 
of the California Council on Teacher 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento. 


The Four Credential System 


The Committee believes that basical- 
ly there are four distinct professional 
level functions to be performed in 
public education, and that each of 
these four functions requires the serv- 
ices of a group of professionally trained 
personnel. These functions are (1) the 
general teaching function, (2) the voca- 
tional teaching function, (3) the. pupil 
personnel function, and (4) the ad- 
vanced leadership function. 

Persons performing the general 
teaching function must be masters of 
content fields and have mastered the 
art and science of working with stu- 
dents in learning situations. Persons 
performing the vocational teaching 
function must be experienced journey- 
men in their trade and also must be 
skilled in the techniques of teaching 
their specialty to high school and junior 
college age students. Persons perform- 
ing the pupil personnel function, in 
addition to having experienced success- 
fully the teaching function, must be 
specialists in working primarily with in- 
dividuals. Persons performing the ad- 
vanced leadership function, in addition 
to having experienced successfully the 
teaching function, must be experts in 





we now have? This committee thinks so. 


the administrative and supervisory as- 
pects of public education. 

With these definitions of functions 
in mind, the Committee proposes four 
credentials: General Teaching, Voca- 
tional Teaching, Pupil Personnel, and 
Administration-Supervision. 

Under this proposed concept, each 
member of the profession has the choice 
of continuing to specialize in the teach- 
ing function or become a specialist in 
either the pupil personnel or advanced 
leadership function. 

The idea of a single teaching creden- 
tial for general instruction is based on 
the belief that: 


1. Each teacher, in common with all 
other teachers, must have a simi- 
lar core of academic and _ profes- 
sional knowledge and understand- 
ing. 

. Each teacher, in addition, should 
have started toward the attain- 
ment of knowledge in a teachable 
content area or areas of his own 
interest, and have started toward 
becoming a specialist in under- 
standing a particular age-group of 
students. 


to 


Theoretically these ideas could be 
accomplished with several teaching cre- 
dentials, but the committee believes 
that it is more likely that these ideas 
can be achieved for all instruction if 
only one license is established. 

General Teaching Credential: This cre- 
dential should authorize teaching service 
in the kindergarten through the junior 


college in all subject fields, and the teach- 
ing of exceptional children. The credential 
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should (a) require areas of preparation 
common to all teachers, (b) offer opportu- 
nities to master content fields (similar to 
the arrangement of majors and minors in 
the present secondary credential), and (c) 
provide the beginning of the development 
of specialization in some age group. 
Areas of preparation common to all 
should include a core of liberal education, 
psychological fundations of education, and 
sociological foundations of education. 


Areas of major-minor preparation should 
include any subject field commonly taught 
in California elementary and_ secondary 
schools. Three minors should substitute for 
a major and a minor. 


Professional areas of specialization 
should include elementary education, sec- 
ondary education, junior college education, 
and education of exceptional children. 


Appropriate professional theory in cur- 
riculum, materials, and techniques of in- 
struction should be integrated with labora- 
tory experiences involving the applicant’s 
major-minor field and his age-group in- 
terest. 

The general teaching credential should 
encompass five years of collegiate prepara- 
tion, with the alternative for the candidate 
at the end of his fourth collegiate year 
(bachelor’s degree), of electing either to 
continue a fifth year of preparation or 
to begin teaching and complete the equiva- 
lent of his fifth year of preparation within 
the ensuing five years. 


Those electing to teach upon receipt of 
the bachleor’s degree would be issued the 
general teaching credential on an intern- 
ship basis subject to renewal requirements 
until the equivalent of the fifth year was 
completed. Then he would be issued a 
permanent credential valid for his profes- 
sional life. 


Vocational Teaching Credential. This 
credential should be based upon the num- 
ber of years of experience required for 
journeyman status in a particular trade, 
plus a year of professional preparation de- 
signed to develop skill and ne 
of teaching the trade. Authorization shoul 
state that the holder is qualified to teach 
vocational education in secondary schools. 


Pupil Personnel Credential. This creden- 
tial should include a common core of 
preparation over the entire area of pupil 
personnel work. It should be based upon 
successful teaching experience with op- 
portunities for majors in the fields of 
psychometry, psychology, school social 
work, and child welfare and attendance. 
Authorization should be for rendering pupil 
personnel services. 


Administration -Supervision Credential. 
This credential should be based upon pos- 
session of the general teaching credential. 
It should require a year of graduate work 
designed to prepare a teacher to function 
in the role a a supervisor or administrator 
of either instructional or non-instructional 
services. The authorization for service 
should be general, leaving specific assign- 
ments to employing boards of education. 


Certificates to be Authorized. The 
Committee recommends that the State 
Board of Education supplement the sys- 
tem of four credentials by the issuance 
of certificates for the services of persons 
whose preparation has been outside the 
field of professional education. Adult 
education teachers and teachers of 


R.O.T.C. not eligible for the general 
teaching credential should be issued an 
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adult education certificate. Profession- 
ally prepared personnel currently li- 
censed by an appropriate state agency 
whose services are essential to instruc- 
tion in the public schools, and who are 
not involved in teaching should be 
granted a certificate. 

Credentials by Direct Application. 
The Committee believes that some mat- 
ters connected with direct application 
for credentials could be improved im- 
mediately without waiting for a revision 
of the total credential structure. It is 
recommended that verification of a cre- 
dential candidate’s personal and physi- 
cal fitness must be submitted by the 
executive head of teacher education 
departments in all cases of direct appli- 
cation. In addition, the verification 
should indicate that the applicant has 
met minimum state professional re- 
quirements. When the candidate has 
not been enrolled in a given institution 
long enough to justify such a recom- 
mendation the Committee recommends 


that the executive head be given the 
responsibiliy of securing needed _ in- 
formation from the institutions previous- 
ly attended by the candidate. The 
Committee suggests that candidates 
should have the right of appeal to the 
State Board of Education if the institu- 
tion attended does not respond to re- 
quests within a period of sixty days. 

In the case of out-of-state institutions 
not approved by the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
but having regional accreditation, the 
state Credentials Office shall review the 
preparation of the candidate. This re- 
quirement is in addition to the required 
verification suggested above. 

The Committee anticipates wide- 
spread discussion of its report. Final 
action by the California Council on 
Teacher Education is expected at its 
fall meeting. 

—Cnar.es E. HaMILTon 
SECY., CTA TEACHER EDUCATION 
COMMISSION. 





COUNCIL ACTS ON LEGISLATION ... 


(Continued from page 9) 


sponsor legislation to clarify procedure 
in which resignations of certificated 
personnel are tendered and accepted. 
The Council also supported the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that the CTA 
vigorously oppose AB 3174. This bill, 
similar to AB 1727, proposes that no 
organization which is financed in whole 
or in part by supervisory or administra- 
tive employees may negotiate with 
governing boards for employee rights 
and privileges. 


Nurses’ Salaries 


The continuing work of the Salary 
Schedules and Trends Committee was 
reported by L. Donald Davis, chairman. 
Council approved his recommendation 
that the Salary Policy Statement be 
amended to provide for the suggestion 
of the California School Nurses Organi- 
zation, inserting “Certificated public 
school nurses with training and experi- 
ence equivalent to that required of 
teachers should be placed with refer- 
ence to their individual training and 
experience on the teachers’ salary 
schedule of the district.” 


Merit Rating Code 


The salary committee also recom- 
mended to the Council and it adopted 
the merit-rating statement as it appear- 
ed in the January 1957 edition of 
CTA Journal. The statement will now 





appear as a supplement to the salary 
policy statement. 

J. Allen Hodges, chairman of the 
Retirement committee, submitted a long 
list of legislative bills on which the 
committee had requested CTA position. 
The Council voted support on AB 2908 
which would increase the death benefit. 
Other retirement bills which received 
Council approval included: AB 1240, 
SB 1722, SB 612, SB 614, SB 615, 
SB 616, AB 733, AB 734, SB 2241, 
SB 2076 and SB 613. 


Retirement Bills 


Disapproval was indicated on AB 
496 and AB 1381, SB 4134, SB 1639, 
SB 2151, AB 1554, and AB 2661. 
Opposition was also indicated for SB 
1664, which would have provided for 
opening of all meetings and records of 
State Teachers Retirement System to 
the public. 

Council re-emphasized its position in 
resisting all efforts to extend retirement 
coverage for service other than teach- 
ing service in public schools, state in- 
stitutions, state colleges and _ univer- 
sities. If the legislature amends the law 
to include out-of-state service not al- 
ready credited, further study will be 
given to teaching service in the em- 
ployment of the federal government 
and in armed forces installations. The 
Council approved the committee’s ur- 
gent request that support be given to 
the restoration of a budget item for 
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the study of out-of-state service credit. 
The present CTA position is to support 
legislation providing funds to conduct 
a study of the costs extending out-of- 
state service credit. 

Congressman Cecil King of Fresno 
was commended by Paul Ehret, chair- 
man of the Financing Public Education 
committee, for his support of HR 4662. 
The Council endorsed the committee’s 
recommendation that CTA members be 
invited to write Congressman King, ex- 
pressing their appreciation of the Con- 
gressman’s support. HR 4662 provides 
for income tax exemption for profes- 
sional expenses of teachers. 

Ehret requested Council support of 
AB 858, which would allow the state 
department of education to simplify 
attendance accounting procedures. The 
Council voted support. He also asked 
disapproval of AB 2243 because the 
bill as now written, providing for pay- 
ment of junior high school tuition, may 
work a hardship on districts which have 
not voted to exceed the 90c tax rate. 


Senator Talks 

Senator Nelson Dilworth of Hemet 
met with the committee on Financing 
Public Education to discuss current and 
long range plans for the state school 
aid building program and problems of 
state support for the public schools. 

The Legislative committee, chaired 
by President Jack Rees, met during the 
day and again far into the night Friday. 
It heard recommendations submitted by 
other committees and suggestions com- 
ing from Sections. 


Bills Approved 


The Council voted approval of two 
additional bills recommended by the 
committee: AB 3299 would delete an 
objectionable section from the Educa- 
tion Code requiring that election be 
held in a district where a school build- 
ing is in an area being excluded. AB 
4088 would remove a penalty if pre- 
scribed text books are not being used. 

Opposition was voted by the Coun- 
cil on the following new bills submitted 
by the committee: SB 918, SB 1547, 
AB 2460, AB 2461, AB 2462, AB 2623 
and AB 3174. 

SB 867 will be amended to provide 
for salary deduction for professional 
dues, deleting the operative date, a 
CTA sponsored bill. SB 1255 will be 
the designation of legislation to carry 
out the intent of CTA sponsored policy 
granting maternity leave. 

President Rees opened the Council 
meeting Friday morning by introducing 
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representatives of 18 affiliates and asso- 
ciates. 

Dr. Frank Wright, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, spoke 
at the opening session, describing “the 
most hectic and complex legislative ses- 
sion” in his experience with the state 
department. He said not a single section 
of the Education Code had remained 
untouched by the mass of bills sub- 
mitted. He commended the California 
Teachers Association for its influence in 
Sacramento and paid special tribute to 
Arthur Corey and Bob McKay for the 
physical and mental sacrifices they 
make on behalf of the teachers of Cali- 
fornia. He said the Department now 
believes that the CTA sponsored legis- 
lation for $70 million is entirely de- 
fensible and feasible. 

Mrs. Martha Snowden, vice presi- 
dent of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, brought greet- 
ings. She said the PTA is a volunteer 
group with a variety of background and 
urged that teachers help PTA units to 
their full responsibility. She said that 
the million and one-half members of 
PTA in California stand ready to work 
cooperatively on issues involving public 
education. 


Mrs. Helen Putnam, second vice 
president of the California Schoo] 
Boards Association, brought greetings 
on behalf of her organization. She 
spoke of the value of understanding 
other’s opinions. She described the 
members of CSBA as legal guardians 
of the schools, subject to community 
point of view and pressure. 

President Jack Rees, in bringing his 
annual message to the Council, pointed 
out that teachers are indispensable and 
they are the only persons in our society 
who can train leaders of industry and 
the professions. 

He listed six major challenges which 
stand before public education in Cali- 
fornia: 

1) An adequate state apportionment 
program for the support of the schools. 

2) A sound and permanent basis for 
school construction. 

8) Professional standards must be im- 
proved. 

4) We must interpret the school pro- 
gram more adequately. 

5) We must meet the challenge of 
equal educational opportunity. 

6) We must define the school pro- 
gram for the financing of all school 
service. JWM 





Orienting A New Teacher 


Walter T’ Petty 


CHOOL officials have become in- 
creasingly aware of the necessity of 
better orienting new teachers into their 
school systems if these teachers are to 
give efficient and effective service. In 
realization of this need many school 
systems have developed elaborate orien- 
tation programs. 

Much has been written on the subject 
of orientation. Various educators have 
suggested numerous “get-acquainted” 
activities in which schools might en- 
gage. Activities concerned with inform- 
ing the new teacher of the philosophy 
held by the school system, various 
details of school management, and an 
insight into the community are the 


Dr. Petty is assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Sacramento state college. 


principal aspects of most suggested 
orientation programs. 

Some orientation programs may often 
confuse rather than help the new 
teacher. Too often, he or she is met 
by a barrage of details regarding the 
operation of the school system, minutia 
forgotten. The new teacher must later 
turn to an established teacher for a 
repetition of these details. In many 
cases, he may be hesitant about asking 
for such help and some aspects may 
well be neglected. 

Most school officials are concerned 
with informing new teachers of the 
prevailing philosophy in the operation 
of their system. Frequently this is done 
as a part of the orientation program 
when actually such a _ procedure is 
tardy, since the teachers are alread) 
employed. Certainly a new teacher 
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should know the basis for the opera- 
tion of the school, but best practice 
indicates that a teacher candidate 
should be informed of the philosophy 
of the school system before employ- 
ment rather than after. On the other 
hand, few school officials make an 
attempt after employment—and some- 
times not before—to determine the per- 
sonal educational philosophy of the 
new teacher. The new teacher is appar- 
ently supposed to fit into the funnel of 
the established philosophy. Is this what 
really happens? Don’t we as_indi- 
viduals act and teach within the frame- 
work of our own beliefs? Certainly we 
do, and by spending an undue amount 
of time presenting the established 
philosophy as a part of the program of 
orientation we may well be fostering 
resentment against that philosophy. 
Perhaps we should attempt less indoc- 
trination and giving of philosophic 
direction and instead spend more time 
trying to know our new teachers better. 


What Do We Want? 


What is it that most of us want in 
our present jobs or when we go to new 
positions? Do we want lengthy lists of 
things we should do—rules we should 
follow? Do we want to be told what 
we should believe? It seems to me that 
basically we want two things. These, 
I believe, are: success in the new posi- 
tion and the feeling that we are 
accepted as professional persons by 
those with whom we are associated. 
Therefore, if these are the two basic 
desires of most of us, aren’t they also 
the desires of new teachers? 

Showing the new teacher around the 
school and the community, reciting the 
school’s philosophy, and detailing the 
facts of operation do not give the new 
teacher a feeling of acceptance or 
success. In fact, they may tend to 
point out to him how much he has to 
learn before he will be considered a 
part of the new system. Certainly, these 
things can be done in a friendly man- 
ner and to a degree may show the new 
teacher that he is welcome. But more 
positive measures showing acceptance 
can and should be made. 

The new teacher should receive en- 
thusiastic and friendly greetings from 
individual teachers, administrators, 
board members, and people of the 
community, not just from the members 
of a committee assigned for that pur- 
pose. Offers of assistance should be 


made, both at the time of greeting and 
These should be real offers— 


later, 
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offers which are sincere and which are 
intended to be of help in regard to 
specific needs. The new teacher should 
be asked if he needs anything; he 
should be asked what he wants to know 
about the school—its philosophy, the 
community, etc. The emphasis should 
be upon him and his needs and answer- 
ing his questions and requests—as they 
occur. This procedure isn’t forcing the 
new teacher. It isn’t crowding him 
with an overwhelming deluge of orien- 
tation facts. Is assures him that he is 
welcome, that he is accepted as an 
individual and is regarded as a compe- 
tent person for the teaching position. 
This is a personal approach—a personal 
approach by teachers, administrators, 
and all others with whom he comes in 
contact. It is not mechanized. It is 
warm, sincere, and professional. 

The new teacher needs to feel success 
in his new job in order to actually be 
a success. This means that he will need 
to be helped in matters that to him 
indicate success. This has little to do 
with making reports, learning about 
the philosophy, or many of the other 
elements of typical orientation pro- 
grams. A teacher feels success in his 
teaching if his pupils and his fellow 
teachers regard him as a good teacher. 
Doesn't this mean that the new teacher 


must be helped in the area of classroom 
organization and management? 

Any teacher who is successful must 
be effective in matters of discipline, 
class organization, and planning for 
teaching. We can help the new teacher 
in these areas by making available 
information concerning the _ interests 
and backgrounds of the pupils whom 
he will be teaching. We can perhaps 
give the new teacher some tips on dis- 
cipline. We can help with lesson plans. 
We can see that he has adequate teach- 
ing supplies and equipment to do a suc- 
cessful job. These things again must 
be done on a personal and professional 
basis. They must be done with respect 
to his education and abilities and with 
sincerity of purpose. 

Considering these elements of suc- 
cess and acceptance, then, and the per- 
sonal approach necessary for their 
accomplishment, shouldn’t we take a 
second look at some of our formalized 
orientation programs? Our orientation 
programs should be placed on a per- 
sonal basis—a basis of sincerity and 
honest interest in the new teacher as a 
person, as one who is competent and 
trained, and not as another cog in 
the wheel being oiled by the collec- 
tive hand of an orientation program 
committee. 
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NEA EDUCATION CENTER, the $7,000,000 headquarters of the National 
Education Association, will appear like this artist’s conception when completed 
next year. Construction of the three-section center began in 1953 and the third 
and final section is now under construction. In 1919 the NEA bought the old 
Guggenheim Mansion at the corner of sixteenth and M Streets N.W. in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In recent years it purchased the Martinique Hotel next door, an 
apartment building, a small office building, and a converted garage to extend 
the property on two streets for the Center site. It was for this building fund 
that more than 2800 Californians enrolled in NEA Life Memberships at $150 
each. In addition pledges and cash donations amounting to $3832 went from 
this state into the building fund. 





Our Role in Teaching 
Moral and Spiritual Values 


Ray M. Imbler 


HE parson in a small mountain 
community was preaching fervently 
against the common sins—ranging from 
drinking to simple crapshooting. As he 
touched on each of these sins, a devout 
old lady swayed and rocked in her pew 
exclaiming “Hallelujah, Amen.” 

Suddenly he switched to the sin of 
snuff dipping. Just as suddenly the old 
lady stopped her swaying and sat bolt 
upright. She also stopped murmuring. 
However, she was heard to say, “Now 
he’s stopped preachin’ and took to 
meddlin.” 

Frequently we have heard that the 
public schools are neglecting the teach- 
ing of moral and spiritual values, which 
may cause some of us to feel just like 
the old lady. However, regardless of 
our inclinations, we must stop and 
examine those criticisms. 

Let us examine these words “moral 
and spiritual values” which are so 
frequently in print when the deviations 
of American youth are discussed. To 
determine a value involves the process 
of making a choice as a result of form- 
ing a judgment. For a youngster, it 
may involve the decision on whether 
to report a dishonest act of a classmate 
or to remain loyal to his peer group. 
Values not only set the ends of living 
and give direction to experience, but 
they also furnish the motivation to 
action. 


Pressures on Youth 


John Dewey once said that “moral” 
refers to the best possible relationships 
that can exist between people. Poten- 
tially, this includes all of our acts. 

For the individual, there seems to 
be two periods of moral growth. The 
first might be termed the “impressed” 
period of development. During the 
early years, the child’s conformance to 
group standards and codes is brought 
about by pressures from without him- 
self. This includes parents, teachers, 
Sunday school, policemen, and his peer 
group. 
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The second period might be labeled 
as the “expressed” period. This is with 
him the balance of his life. Conform- 
ity to social standards and codes of 
right conduct are a result of pressures 
arising from within as to which of the 
values he should choose to follow. 
This is the end result of all teachings 
or learnings gained during his daily 
living with all the individuals and social 
agencies. 

Spiritual values are very closely 
intertwined with those that we have 
called moral or social. Each of us lives 
in two worlds. The immediate or 
“outer” is one in which we see, hear, 
speak, and act as we go about our daily 
living. It is here that our values can be 
objectively observed through their im- 
plementation in behaviors. 


Find “Inner World” 


The second or “inner” world contains 
our hopes, fears, attitudes, beliefs, loves, 
secret ideals, hopes, and appreciations. 
It is from here that our conduct 
emerges. It is this “inner” world that 
determines the intensity of our convic- 
tions. It is this “inner” world or self 
that determines the extent of our love 
of family, our appreciation of a true 
friendship, or our enjoyment of a beau- 
tiful sunset. The effort and extent we 
make in relating these two worlds 
(moral and spiritual) determines the 
religious quality of our living. 

The role of the school is to develop 
and strengthen the abilities of the child 
in making a correct choice to a situa- 
tion because of a self-chosen belief. 
The learning of mottos, moral preach- 
ment, or the imposing of adult stand- 
ards upon youth are not ways of reach- 
ing the goal of choice due to “inner 
conviction.” 

The teaching of these values in the 
school situation do not call for rearrang- 


Dr. Imbler is principal of Parkside ele- 
mentary school in San Bruno. 


ing the school program, establishing a 
new class, or the introduction of a new 
department. These values are every- 
where in the school community and 
curriculum. They require only to be 
discovered, identified, and brought into 
effective use in the interpretation, direc- 
tion, and motivation of “real life” 
situations. 

Problems that arise in the “real life” 
situation of the child provide excellent 
opportunities: (1) The individual or 
group will be working on problems that 
have grown out of their own experi- 
ences and are of common concern; (2) 
The group, working on problems of 
cooperative group living and improve- 
ment of the common good will gain an 
experience of a religious quality. 

As the group proceeds in working, 
planning and organizing, students will 
find certain values that conflict. Here 
children will need help in interpreting 
what is at stake. Here the teacher can 
aid in developing value judgment and 
understanding. 


A Plan to Use 

To carry out this role of developing 
value judgment and understanding, the 
public school must formulate a program 
that has the approval and conviction of 
everyone participating. This does not 
preclude the making of changes as the 
program progresses. We might suggest 
the following steps in setting up such a 
program. 


First. Establish the list of behaviors 
or values that you wish to develop as 
standards in our society. 


Second. Each teacher should make a 
very careful self-evaluation as to his 
own personal preferences or prejudices 
regarding this list of objectives. Other- 
wise some objectives may be worked 
overtime while others become so inci- 
dental as to be purely “accidental” in 
the daily teaching. 

Third. Select for immediate atten- 
tion those values that seem to be the 
most needed in your immediate school 
classroom situation. The chief danger 
here is that you may neglect to return 
to the balance of the list you selected. 


Fourth. Determine the subject 
method, materials, and aids you feel 
will be the most appropriate. This does 
not preclude taking advantage of situa- 
tions as they arise, or subtly cresting a 
problem. Then “strike while the iron 
is hot.” 


Finally. Be consistent in your pro- 


(Continued to page 34) 
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The talent of Jack Potter’s brush visits a pleasant home 


overlooking famous Diamond Head. 
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OKE’* IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMPAN 


When you 
come to Hawaii e « e here, too, you'll find the enjoyment of Coca-Cola is 


a welcomed social custom ...just as it is in over 100 different countries. Wherever you are, 
have a Coke...enjoy the distinctive good taste that has made Coca-Cola the best-loved 


sparkling drink in all the world, 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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gram for teaching these values. Plan 
your work and work your plan. Be con- 
stantly on the alert for opportunities to 
teach value judgment. Above all, make 
it obvious to your students that the 
ethical conduct is an “around the clock” 
way of living. Someone is always 
evaluating and measuring each of us 
as we go through life. 

It is also important that children 
understand life as a constant process of 
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OTRO LOS ELL 
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Digest of article by Mildre 


The theme—Our Parents Help Our 
Community—is adaptable for any 
grade. Research takes children where 
parents work; brings parents to school. 
After 4 months, climax came with pot- 


luck supper for parents, at school. 


At pot-luck supper, parents saw pho- 
tos of selves on-the-job (taken by teach- 
er); listened to tape-recording of own 
child tell about importance of my 
daddy or my mother’s work; given book 
of stories by child, called “‘Our Parents 


Help Our Community.” 


- Borton, Kala 
Schools, in Michigan Education Journal. A unit developed in 
cooperation with National Joint Council on Economic Education., 


For a quick little lift! 


The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley's 
Spearmint Gum give you a ‘‘pick up.’ 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight. 





determining values based on the choices 
they have made. Parents and teachers 
can not go with them as they go on 
their own. 

Miss Murphy was teaching her sec- 
ond grade the Twenty-Third Psalm. 
When she thought it had been mas- 
tered, she asked the class to repeat it 
in unison. She detected a discrepancy 
in the words, so she took each child 
and listened to him. Finally she found 





































by Mildred Frey Borton 


Here’s successful way this Kal- 
amazoo teacher used the com- 
munity resources at her door 
to bring to her 2nd graders a 
meaningful, rich, learning ex- 
perience. It is a new slant on 
effective cooperation between 
child, parent, school. 
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Parents were busy doing many things 
for family and community. There were 
salesmen, a postman, truck drivers, a 
riveter (a mother), a printer . . Parents 
made paper, boilers, reels, cornflakes, 
steel, furniture and transmissions. 











The children learned from looking, 
listening, speaking, reading. Noted ina 
vital experience: “‘I can spell machine. 
My daddy works one.”’ Sentences on 
classroom chart grew into stories; 
stories into book. Artists drew mural 
with reality; parents spotted selves. 







































one little fellow who was concluding 
his version with this line: “And surely 
good Miss Murphy will follow me all 
the days of my life.” 

Obviously, the child had formed an 
erroneous value judgment. We may 
reasonably expect that “good Miss Mur. 
phy” will be remembered as one who 
gave this little fellow a sense of security 
and adequacy in this, as well as numer- 
ous other situations. The child made 
a choice based on the value he had 
chosen. The decisions he will make 
through life may depend in large meas- 
ure on teacher awareness of incidents 
which direct personal conviction. 


CTA Has 526 
Local Charters 


CTA now has 526 affiliated local 
chartered associations in California, 
with six more to be confirmed by the 
Board of Directors this month. Five 
years ago this month there were only 
281 chartered associations. 

Local units added since the Journal 
published the last approvals include: 

514 Ceres Union High School 
Teachers Association, Ceres, Stanislaus 
county. 

515 San Mateo County Office Chap- 
ter, Redwood City, San Mateo county. 

516 Red Bluff Elementary School 
Faculty Club, Red Bluff, Tehama 
county. 

517 Brea Elementary Teachers Club, 
Brea, Orange county. 

518 Chaffey College Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Ontario, San Bernardino county. 

519 Orosi Elementary Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Orosi, Tulare county. 

520 College of the Sequoias Teach- 
ers Association, Visalia, Tulare county. 

521 Teachers’ Association of the So- 
quel Union School District, Soquel, 
Santa Cruz county. 

522 Coastline Teachers Association, 
Cambria, Cayucos, Morro Bay, and 
Sunnyside, San Luis Obispo county. 

523 SUHS Teachers Association, Sa- 
linas, Monterey county. 

524 Classroom Teachers Association 
of Marysville Union High School, 
Marysville, Yuba county. 

525 Las Virgenes-Topanga Califor- 
nia Teachers Association, Topanga, Los 
Angeles county. 

526 Linda District Education Associ- 
ation, Yuba county. 
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LACM CAE Le 


Professional questions 
answered by 

HARRY A. FOSDICK 
Secretary of CTA Personnel 
Standards Commission 


Confidentially 


QO. Is it accepted policy for local 
school board members to require a 
personal report on the qualifications of 
training and experience and many per- 
sonal matters of teachers in their district 
such as I am enclosing? Is this an 
ethical procedure? Or is this the confi- 
dential business of the principal they 
hired to conduct the administrative 
duties of the school? Do teachers have 
the authority to request that their per- 
sonal files be kept in the principal's 
office only? 


Ans. The information requested on 
the form enclosed in your letter is simi- 
lar to that used in the personnel files 
of many districts or included in district 
application forms. Such files usually 
are available to the governing board as 
a whole, but not to individual members 
unless the board has granted one mem- 
ber special authority to review the 
personnel folders. 

If teachers were requested by an 
individual board member to supply this 


In order to 
ASSURE DELIVERY 
of your CTA JOURNAL 


... be sure to advise CTA 
Membership Department in 
San Francisco if you expect 
to change your mailing ad- 
dress as of Sept. 1, 1957. 
We do not need to know 
your summer address but 
we should have your prop- 
er address when school re- 
opens. 

Drop a postal card to 
CTA Membership, 693 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco 2, be- 
fore August 15, if you have 
a NEW address for deliv- 
ery of September edition. 
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information, the request would be be- 
yond his authority as a board member. 
Even though it were requested by the 
total board, some individual members 
might violate the confidential nature of 
the personnel file. However, I can see 


no way in which the employing author- 
ity could be denied access to this 


information. Even the principal is 
entitled to collect or use such informa- 
tion only as the board’s administrative 
agent. 


Army Service 


Q. I’ve taught in California schools 
since 1934 except for two years (1942- 
44) when I was employed as a civilian 
instructor for an Army flying school. 
I've read recently of other allowances 
made under similar conditions and now 
believe I was entitled to keep my tre- 


WORLDWIDE wsecialens and bees 
insurance will help you to have a 
completely carefree trip. Now you 
can get BOTH in ONE POLICY! 


X& TRAVEL ACCIDENT INSURANCE — Any 
amount from $5,000 to $50,000...wherever 
and however you go...for 1 to 180 days. 
May be bought alone or in combination with 
baggage insurance. 


Ds TRAVEL BAGGAGE INSURANCE—Amounts 
from $100 to $2,000. Covers baggage and 
personal effects against theft, loss, damage. 
Protects all members of family traveling with 
you. Stays effective in hotels and other build- 
ings en route. Available only with accident 
insurance. 


x% FOREIGN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE—Buy- 
ing foreign car? Get American broad form 
coverage and dollar protection while abroad. 
Worldwide network of American type claims 
facilities for aid and counsel. 

Available through Index Underwriters, 
Inc., managers of California Casualty In- 
demnity Exchange, underwriters of CTA- 
approved automobile and home fire insur- 
ance. Your exact costs will be mailed upon 
receipt of the data requested on the reply 
form. 


17 S, Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 
_ 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


EQUEST FOR QUOTATION - 


I am interested in the cov. 


or ‘stated amounts and terms. 
it obligate me to becom 







































































TRAVEL 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE $...... 


TRAVEL 
BAGGAGE INSURANCE $...... 


FOREIGN CAR 
INSURANCE: Liability 


Collision or Upset 


Comprehensive 
Fire & Theft 


DURATION OF TRIP...... DAYS 


35 


For complete catalogue write to 
Dean of the 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


College of the Pacific 
STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS START 
JUNE 18 and JULY 22 


ivps#f 


Teacher Education 


A modern education curriculum to vitalize teaching and supervision, and 
Leading to many credential recommendations and advanced degrees 


Special Features 


CLINICAL THERAPY PROGRAM WORKSHOP IN BUSINESS 
in regular sessions AND INDUSTRY 
FAMILY LIFE WORKSHOP June 18 to July 22 
June 18 to June 28 WORKSHOP IN DELINQUENCY 
COLUMBIA THEATRE COMPANY (at Deuel Vocational Institution) 
June 23 to August || July | to 12 
PACIFIC FOLK DANCE CAMP PACIFIC MARINE STATION 
July 29 to August 10 regular & intersession (June 10-17) 
WORKSHOP IN SOCIAL STUDIES PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 
June 24 to July 12 June 24 to July 28 


Summer School at WESTERN 


An Outstanding Educational Program in a Matchless Natural Setting 


TWO SESSIONS 


Six Weeks 
June 17-July 26 


Nine Weeks 
June 17-Aug. 16 


B. A. in Education, 


SCVvLUuMaIA 


» aro NM 
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Ed. M. and B. A. 
Degrees 


x fa Washington Certification 
AS oy Bem 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE THE REGISTRAR 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Bellingham, Washington 


Varied Workshops 





tirement alive for those two years of 
credit by paying in at the required 
rate. Can this be done now? 


Ans. Our retirement experts inform 
me that your employment as a civilian 
instructor for the Army cannot be 
accepted for retirement credit in the 
California State Teachers Retirement 
System. If you do know of people who 
have received credit for such service, 
it would be well for you to communi- 
cate directly with the State Teachers 
Retirement Board, Sacramento. 

You may be interested in knowing 
that the CTA State Retirement com- 
mittee is recommending that such 
service in the employ of the federal 
government be credited for California 
retirement at any time that the law is 
amended by the legislature to include 
out-of-state teaching service after 1944, 


Return to Tenure 


Q. Due to forced economies, our dis- 
trict is eliminating, at least temporarily, 
many special services. This involves my 
position, in which I earned permanent 
classification nearly ten years ago. I 
have been told that the district cannot 
employ anyone in my type of work 
within the next 39 months without first 
offering the opening to me since I am 
the senior member of the staff being 
released. If I should obtain a similar 
position in another school district, 
would I thereby relinquish my right to 
first call in my present district? 


Ans. Accepting a position in another 
district would in no way jeopardize 
your tenure rights in your present dis- 
trict. You would retain your right to 
priority for reinstatement whenever a 
vacancy in your field occurs in the dis- 
trict where you hold permanent status. 
This right is retained for 39 months 
after the expiration of your present con- 
tract. 


Mental Health 


Q. In this, my husband's first year of 
teaching, he was assigned four different 
high school subjects, taught in four dif- 
ferent rooms each day, and was given 
the added assignment of assistant foot- 
ball coach and coordinator of TV and 
radio programs. The strain of _ this 
schedule led to a nervous breakdown. 
A week later he was notified by tele- 
phone that the district had withdrawn 
its certificate of need on the basis of 
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which his provisional credential was 
pending. Consequently he was relieved 
from duty, even though he is being 
replaced by another provisionally cre- 
dentialled teacher. What is the respon- 
sibility of school systems for the mental 
health of their teachers? Has my hus- 
band lost his future in education? 


Ans. There are many facets of the 
story you related which are a bit puz- 
aing. First I shall attempt to answer 
your questions, and then raise a few 
myself. 

It would be difficult to state that an 
employing district could be held re- 
sponsible for the mental health of its 
employees, since an assignment which 
could be handled by some without dam- 
age would be overwhelming to others. 
What your husband experienced in as- 
signment and load was once rather 
typical of what occurred to new teach- 
ers in high schools. Fortunately, these 
practices are frowned upon in most 
school districts and are becoming com- 
paratively rare. 

Most authorities on school adminis- 
tration would agree that the district 
does have an obligation to make every 
effort to assist a new teacher toward 
success in his job. Four separate prep- 
arations and two time-consuming extra- 
curricular activities represents what 
some of us term “programming for fail- 
ure.” Except in small, rural high schools, 
I can see no excuse for inflicting such 


a schedule on a new teacher, and even 
there the school might be accused of 
attempting to offer more than it is pre- 
pared to give in the way of an educa- 
tional and activities program. Either 
that, or senior teachers are being per- 
mitted to take the easy schedules while 
new people are saddled with the heavy 
load. 

I see no particular reason why your 
husband should consider that he has 
lost his future in education, though it 
may be necessary for him to return to 
school to qualify for a regular creden- 
tial before he makes a second try. 

What I can’t understand is how his 
contract could be so easily broken. 
From your description, I presume he 
was serving on a 60-day temporary 
county certificate pending issuance of 
his provisional credential. Since the 
district deliberately prevented his ob- 
taining that credential, it appears to me 
that legal action could have forestalled 
this course. At least I would have liked 
to challenge the procedure when it 
occurred. If this can happen, the CTA 
should be interested in legislative action 
to plug the loophole. 

It normally would be considered an 
ethical obligation of the administration 
to readjust the teacher's program as 
much as possible and give him every 
possible assistance to achieve success 
in his first year. Judging solely by the 
information you supplied, I would say 
your husband received much less than 
normal consideration. 
















































After delivering the John Adams Lecture at UCLA on March 27, Dr. Howard 
E. Wilson was congratulated by leading California educators. Dr. Wilson, execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA-AASA Commission on Educational Policies, will become 
dean of the School of Education at UCLA on July 1. Left to right: Dr. Ellis A. 
Jarvis, Los Angeles City superintendent of schools; Dr. Edwin A. Lee, who will 
retire as dean; Dr. Wilson; Dr. David F. Jackey, dean of Applied Arts College, 
UCLA; Dr. C. C. Trillingham, superintendent of Los Angeles county schools; and 
Dr. Raymond B. Allen, UCLA chancellor. 
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COWRIES ARE MONEY: 


an odd fact of finance! 





The walnut-sized cowry sea 
shell was once an interna- 
tional currency, used in travel 
and trade the world over. 
Now it takes cash to vacation 
and travel. 




















NEED VACATION CASH? 


If you need money to com- 
plete your vacation plans, see 
us right away for a PF Vaca- 
tion Loan. Your friends and 
neighbors do. How about 
you? Ask us about Travel 
Credit, too. Check your phone 
book for the Pacific Finance 
office nearest you. 






FINANCE (bens 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES 


Folding EASEL 


© STURDY 

© ATTRACTIVE 

© INEXPENSIVE 

* FOLDS FLAT 

* EACH SURFACE 

24" x 30" 
Pressboard Standard 
Surface 

Tileboard or 

Tackboard Optional 


COWAN PRODUCTS INC. 
808 R STREET SACRAMENTO 
Pioneers in light metal school products 


SUMMER SESSION 
on the 
Campus-by-the-Sea 


June 24 - August 2 
(six weeks) 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


SPANISH COLONIAL ARTS 


This integrated 1957 summer session pro- 
gram in several departments includes lec- 
tures by distinguished speakers, field trips, 
concerts, exhibitions based on the 16th- 
18th century Spanish colonial period. 


@ Teaching Credential Programs: 
Elementary 
Kindergarten-Primary 
Junior High 
General Secondary 
Special Secondaries 

@ Offerings in regular departments of 
instruction 

@ Residence hall accommodations and 
meals available on campus. Cam- 
pus beach and pool open to stu- 
dents. Community offers a rich 
program of cultural events. 


Send Coupon for Information 


Registrar, University of California 
Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Calif. 


Please Send 1957 Summer Session Bul- 
letin to: 


City & State 


( I am interested in Spanish Colonial 
Arts Program. 


(Coupon may be pasted on postcard) 





TEACHER WITH SWORD—On a coast-to-coast telecast March 14, Dr. 
Gordon Warner gave an exhibition of Kendo, a form of Japanese sword fighting. 
Dave Garroway, host on NBC’s TODAY program, also interviewed the Long 
Beach State College professor of education, found out how he had lived in Japan 
before World War II, had lost a leg fighting the Japanese while serving as a 
lieutenant colonel with the U. S. Marines, and had been invited to tour Japan 
last year as honored guest and the first non-Japanese ever to hold a degree 
in Kendo. Dr. Warner is a former counselor with the Veterans Administration, 
and taught in the Oakland public schools for several years before joining Long 


Beach State College.—NBC Photo. 


LETTERS 


from our readers 


Voluntary Education after 14 


At one time California legislators 
felt that the most effective way to 
guarantee universal education was to 
require all children to attend school 
until they are 18 years of age. For all 
practical purposes this goal has been 
accomplished. Today, the law which 
forces a child to stay in school until 
he is 18 has a detrimental effect on the 
school system. Although new problems 
would arise if the age limit were lower- 


ed, several considerable advantages 
might result. 

First: More teachers would stay in 
the profession if they could teach stu- 
dents who were in school by choice. 

Second: The school could give up 
one job that it has performed in a 
miserable fashion—serving as a prison. 
Its walls are not high enough, the cells 
are too crowded, the windows are 
usually not barred, and the guards are 
too well paid. 

Third: If students had to qualify in 
order to stay in school, they might 
appreciate their teachers more (and the 
teachers appreciate the students more), 
they might be more interested in the 
welfare of the school plant, and the 
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high school diploma may once again 
have meaning. 

Fourth: We encourage teen-agers to 
make their own decisions. Why not let 
them make decisions on matters that 
are significant to them? 

Fifth: Borderline discipline problems 
may decide on which side of the border 
they want to be. 

Sixth: Guidance workers would have 
a new role. They would have some- 
thing to offer a student and his family 
which they would be free to accept or 
reject. 

Relatively few young people would 
leave school. Those that do leave be- 
cause they could not adjust to school 
might find acceptance on a few jobs 
where they feel they are doing some- 
thing worthwhile. But for most teen- 
agers the high school is much more 
than a training institution. It would be 
hard to “belong” to a peer group that 
would really satisfy normal social needs 
outside the high school. 

If a young person decides after a 
few years absence that an education is 
necessary, the night schools and junior 
colleges allow a person to start again. 


James C, HACKLER 
Loma Vista INTERMEDIATE, 
ConcorD 


CTA Legislative Committee and State 
Council are on record as OPPOSED to AB 
3488, Assemblyman Carlos Bee, which 
would provide: “Exempts any child of 14, 
having completed his 8th grade, from com- 
pulsory education with the written approval 
of the parent, principal, and 8th grade 
teacher.” 


One Way to Save Pencils— 
And Class Confusion 


I give each child two new pencils. 
At the close of each day, I remind them 
to place on their desk any pencil that 
needs sharpening. A pencil monitor 
stays a few minutes, sharpens and re- 
turns the pencils to the owners’ desks. 
The pupil always starts the day with 
two sharpened pencils. Rarely will 
both break in one day. 

Advantages are obvious: The contin- 
uous parade to the pencil sharpener 
halts. Classes are not disturbed by the 
sound of the sharpener. Pencils last 
longer when sharpened only once a 
day. The theory is sound; it usually 
works, 

Jim GaRVEY 
HEBER 
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Announcing a 


the opening of a 


Classified Advertising Section 
in the CTA JOURNAL 


ERE is another service for teachers, as well as those who want to 

advertise to teachers. Beginning with the September issue of CTA 
JOURNAL, there will be a Classified section in this publication. If you have 
something you want to sell, or a‘ house you want to rent, or a service you 
can perform for teachers, use the classified section to tell about it. 


Rate will be $2.00 a line, with a minimum of three lines. Count 35 char- 
acters for the first line, 52 for each succeeding. Payment must accompany 
order. No box numbers care of the JOURNAL will be used. 


Write: Classified Advertising Department 
CTA JOURNAL 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2 
Phone: PRospect 6-4110 









































Luxury Vacations at Modest Cost 


Air-conditioned hotel rooms and suites e Hotel Cottages 
e Air-cond‘tioned Housekeeping Cottages e 3 fine meals 
every day e New Carousel Lounge e Mineral water baths 
e Massage e 8500 acres of Sierra foothills e Warm, sunny 
days—no fog e Swimming e Dancing e Games e Entertain- 
ment eSupervised playground e Teen Age parties « Movies 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR GROUPS 


ALL-INCLUSIVE 
VACATIONS FROM 


s11° 


A Day per person (2 in 
room). Family Plan Rates 
for American Plan Guests 


RESERVATIONS: See your Travel Agent, write or 
phone us or call our SF Reservation Office— 


GArfield 1-O0493 
* 
Richardson Mineral Springs 


P.O. Box 56, Richardson Springs, California 


Phone: Richardson Springs 71 



































VACATION 


PRESIDENT CRUISE 


TO JAPAN + THE PHILIPPINES - HONG KONG 


S.S. President Cleveland 
S.S. President Hoover 
S.S. President Wilson 


Join one of the six to nine-week all- 
inclusive summer tours; prices start 
at $998. 

Longer tours, and Round-the-World 
extension programs available; or 
you may travel independently, on a 
program tailored to your budget and 
travel time requirements. 


SUMMER SAILINGS 
FROM 
San Francisco 
June 13 


Los Angeles 


June 15 
June 26 
July 7 July 9 


ASK ABOUT LOW-COST VACATION TRAVEL 
IN ECONOMY TOURIST CLASS 


EARN COLLEGE CREDITS 
Join one of the adventure-study 
cruise-tours, under the direction of 
well known educators, who are ex- 
perts on the Orient... Earn up to six 
college credits as you enjoy a Presi- 
dent Cruise of the Pacific! See your 
Travel Agent, or use the coupon. 


Ask your Travel Agent for full 
particulars and folders 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
rs---~=-~-- tte ——7 


American President Lines | 
311 California Street D B | 
San Francisco 4, Calif. ept. 
Please send descriptive literature pertaining to | 
[_] Orient Tours [_] Round the World 

| 


Name 
Address 


ee 
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By Kirsten Salstrom 
13-Year-Old Eighth Grader 


The word “Litterbug” covers a very wide 
range, including almost every member of 
the human race. At one time or other, 
probably all of us have littered up our 
public grounds, though there may be a 
few exceptions. 

A while back a law was passed in Cali- 
fornia stating that the depositing of litter 
on public roadsides is punishable by a 
$500 fine or six months in jail. This law 
has cut down slightly on the amount of 
litter but there is absolutely too much. 

It is costing American taxpayers millions 
of dollars annually to unlitter our public 
highways alone. For the primary highways 
throughout the United States it is costing 
us $50 million yearly. In Los Angeles, 
Orange, and Ventura counties it is costing 
us $5 million for street and highway clean- 
ing. In San Francisco, $1,650,000. 

Many campaigns against litterbugs have 
been set up. Some of the campaigners are 
our Chamber of Commerce, our public 
schools, the P.T.A., California Garden 
Clubs, the Roadside Council, and many 
other organizations as well as individuals. 
We can all help toward making our coun- 
try beautiful if we want to. We can pick 
up trash when it is possible, and we can 
ask other people not to deposit litter, but 
most important of all, we can be careful 
not to deposit litter ourselves. If every one 
of us stopped depositing trash we would 
have the cleanest country in the world. 

America boasts of having the greatest 
number per capita of washing machines, 
bathrooms, and vacuum cleaners, and of 
consuming the largest amount of water. 
soap, detergents, and other aids of clean- 
liness, of any country in the world. And 
yet America has the most littered public 
premises in all the world. In California 
the litter is worst because of the growing 
population. 

Here at Wilshire, Miss Minnick has set 
up a system which has kept our grounds 


We Smash 
the Litter-bug 


spic and span. Each homeroom is given 
a certain number of citizenship points at 
the beginning of each school year. There 
are different kinds of cards which can take 
off some of the points, including a yard 
card. A yard card is given to persons who 
are seen dropping litter on our grounds. 
If a paper is found with a student’s name 
on it, he is assigned to the “Clean Up 
Crew.” Each homeroom is assigned to a 
special area for which that homeroom is 
responsible. The grounds are checked once 
a week and points are given according to 
the cleanliness of the grounds. 

It is getting to be a habit with us at 
Wilshire to keep our grounds clean, but 
we would never have accomplished it if it 
had not been for Miss Minnick’s system. 
We enjoy clean grounds and you will be 
able to enjoy them, too, if you start doing 
something about it now. Help _ keep 
America beautiful for yourself as well as 
for others. 


Kirsten Salstrom, author of this essay, is 
a 13-year-old eighth grader at Wilshire 
School in Fullerton. Written as the result 
of an editorial note appearing with an 
article on this subject in October 1956 edi- 
tion of CTA JourNAL, it was submitted by 
Mrs. Maude Minnick, eighth grade teacher. 

The JourNAL commends Mrs. Minnick 
for the anti-litter project she started at her 
school. Also deserving thanks are Mrs. 
Florence Prater, teacher of an eight-student 
multi-grade school at Clipper Mills, and 
Mrs. Hazel Hohanshelt, fifth grade teacher 
at Alpine union school, San Diego county, 
who conducted essay contests in their 
classes. 

Kirsten’s letter was judged best of the 
52 submitted in the JouRNAL contest. 

Teachers who wish aids in an anti-litter 
project in their classes may address Keep 
America Beautiful, Inc., 99 Park Ave, New 
York 16, or Travel and Recreation Depart- 
ment, California State Chamber of Com- 
merce, 350 Bush Street, San Francisco 4. 
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SOCIETY AND EDUCATION, by 
Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice L. 
Neugarten. Boston: Allyn and Ba- 
con, Inc., 1957. pp. vii, 465, $5.75. 


Educators and lay citizens have, for a 
number of years, attempted to define the 
purposes of public education. There are 
those who insist that education must inter- 
pret and transmit tradition and cultural 
values, “those which the race has found 
indispensable.” 

Others are concerned with the leadership 
function of schools in society. Education, 
they say, must seek to promote the ideals 
of society and to improve it. 

The authors of Society and Education 
consider both functions essential and re- 
gard their work as an analysis of educa- 
tional topics and problems from the point 
of view of sociology. 

This reviewer has long felt that the 
education of teachers tended to neglect 
this important point of view. For the stu- 
dent of education, of children, of the 
sychologies of teaching and_ learning, 
a of the society in which these 
processes occur is essential. 

The book presents basic material on 
American social structure and the develop- 
ment of social orientation in the child. It 
discusses the major social influences upon 
youth and the relationships of the school 
to those influences as well as to the over-all 
social structure in America. 

Finally, the teacher is considered in 
light of his functions in the school and in 
society. 

There are numerous explanatory charts, 
adequate and pointed “cases,” and exer- 
cises. Suggestions are included for further 
reading, which lead to the important con- 
tributions of many contemporaries includ- 
ing the Cooks, Davis, Myrdal, and, of 
course, Dewey. 

We are glad to welcome this book and 
hope that it will be frequently used in 
schools where students are learning to be 


teachers. —Nathan Kravetz 


IMPROVING COMPETENCE IN ED- 
UCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, 
by Orin B. Graff and Calvin M. 
Street. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers, 1956. 301 pages. 
$4.00. 

Writing for the administrative aspirant, 
as well as the acting administrator, this 
volume has as its primary objective the 
illustration of the path of professional 
preparation of the school administrator. It 
is concerned with those human faculties 
necessary for “good” administration; 
cood” is equated with the utilization of 
the authors’ Competency Pattern, which is 

a behavior pattern embodying the capital 

in intelligent action. The Competency 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten: MR. ISEENHOWER, 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





TOMORROW 
onan Boo! 


TO TEACH DRAWING 
AUDIO-VISUAL ne PROGRAM, Box 381, Carlsbad, Cal. 









INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


HIGH SCHOLARSHIP HIGH STANDARDS 


















© @ ®@ 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 

eee 

ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by leading Preparatory Schools 
eee 


A Directory and information will be sent upon request 































Inquiries Answered Without Obligation 
ee ®@ 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 


Post Office Box 1211 Los Altos, California 


Member of the National Council of Independent Schools 
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i] : | iy Mont-St. Michel is the highlight of the French 
National Railroads motor coach tour of Normandy. 


mee, 


The easiest way to “get there”. . . anywhere in France 

. is by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 
tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 
tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 
ness travel...the railway is the night way in FRANCE. 






The combination of Rail travel for long 
distances plus comfortable motor coach tours 
through the picturesque countryside 

is really the best way to see France. 









Tickets may be purchased before you leave 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our offices. 






NATIONAL 


RAILROADS 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. e 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 





cm ce 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. CTA-4 






Please send Name 
me free 
illustrated 
booklet 
“*France.”” City 


Address 
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SELECT A 


EUROPEAN SUMMER TOUR 
TO FIT YOUR NEEDS! 


Enjoy the companionship of experi- 
enced travelers who know the conti- 
nent intimately, who can direct you 
“off the beaten path” to places of his- 
toric and scenic interest you might 
otherwise not see. Earn college credit 
as you travel under the leadership of 
a professor of many years’ experience. 

These tours may interest you: 

42 Day Western Europe, $757 or $969. 

55 Day Northern-Western Europe, $995 
or $1195. 

59 Day Western-Southern Europe, $995 
or $1195. 

72 Day Northern - Southern Europe, 
$1236 or $1442. 


Attend summer school at the Univ. of 
Geneva, four-weeks term, $595. This 
figure includes tuition and round-trip 
airflight, N. Y. to N. Y. 


Separate tours embark to Europe on 
June 26 and July 9. Return dates are 
a 19 and September 5. Plan early 
to be in one of these parties. 


For complete information contact: 


Office of Travel Education 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


1121 West 79th Street, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


All travel arrangements by Study Abroad, 
250 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


SUMMER WORK 


Hurry down to manpower, inc. 
We need temporary workers who 
can qualify as 


@ Stenographers 

@ Typists 

@ Dictaphone operators 
@ Machine operators 


@® General office workers 


As your temporary employer, we 
will pay you high hourly rates. 


In San Francisco: SU 1-717] 
821 Market Street—Suite 439 


OR: 


Fresno: 4-308! 
Oakland: GL 2-1046 
San Diego: BE 4-7347 
Long Beach: HE 2-3995 
Los Angeles: TU 3201 
San Jose: CY 7-0500 

Sherman Oaks: ST 9-038! 


manpower, inc. 


No fee agency 


Pattern further represents an ideal in 
human behavior, not an absolute—i.e., a 
procedure rather than an end. Inadequacy 
has marked prepublication training for 
competence, in administration and _ fields 
afar, because the total behavior—viz., the 
“organismic whole”—has been slighted in 
falacious emphasis of habit behaviors; 
“thinking” behaviors have been judiciously 
omitted. 

The reader is invited to alter his be- 
havior via introspection and thereby apply 
the scientic method to daily living. Rela- 
tive to this is the postulate that the admin- 
istrator inducing his teachers to share his 
enthusiasm for self-motivation in improv- 
ing patterns of competent behavior pro- 
vides the key to intrinsic in-service growth. 

In attempting to give a textual flavor to 
what is actually an abbreviated tome on 
problems and procedures of school admin- 
istration, such superfluous devices as dia- 
grams and charts are used. Prosaic in 
style this book may, at best, reach the 
limited group of readers for whom it was 
evolved. 

—Barry G. Johnson 


BOOK NOTES ... 


A reading project worked out by the 
National Book Committee and Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Company received national 
attention when an article describing it 
appeared in Harper’s last December. The 
company made available to employees a 
free circulating library of the best in chil- 
dren’s books, to be read aloud at home. 
Children’s interest in books was stimulated, 
and parents soon requested a teen-age, as 
well as adult, extension to the company 
library. A free leaflet on the project may 
be obtained from the National Book Com- 
mittee, Inc., 24 W. 40th Street, New 
York 18. 

Although we don’t usually mention fic- 
tion in this column, occasionally something 
unusual comes in the Journal office and 
we feel you'd like to know about it. Such 
a book is Wan-Fu, Ten Thousand Happi- 
nesses, story of a crippled Chinese beggar 
girl on the Tientsin Highway. The story 
is one of contrasts: poverty and ignorance, 
and the happiness brought about by edu- 
cation and newer ideas. Written by Alice 
M. Huggins and Hugh L. Robinson, the 
book is published by the junior book de- 
partment of Longmans, Green, and priced 
at $3. 

A California Real Estate Manual, by 
Byron R. Bentley, has been published by 
Parker & Son, 241 E. Fourth St., Los An- 
geles 13. Priced at $3.95, the book de- 
scribes the real estate field in layman’s 
language and gives a working knowledge 
which should enable one to pass real estate 
exams successfully. 

Morris Val Jones, director of the speech 
and reading clinic at Morrison Center for 
Rehabilitation, has written a book which 
will interest those responsible for the care 
of children with speech problems, stroke 
victims and laryngectomized patients, as 
well as adult stutterers. Its title, Speech 
Correction at Home, indicates at once that 
it is not intended to replace the speech 
therapist, but to augment his services. 
Material used has been drawn from the 
practical experiences of a therapist. 


TEACHER VACATIONS 
HALF COST or LESS 


Something New! Travel Where You 
Will. Live at Low Cost in Other 
Teachers’ Homes. 


Hotel and motel rates prevent many teach- 
ers from traveling as much as they wish, or 
staying for as long a fime. Too costly. This 
new service enables teachers to exchange 
homes, so that vacations, long or short, to 
any desired section of the United States 
cost half, or less. Write for complete de- 
tails of this new plan to 


TEACHERS HOME EXCHANGE 


DIRECTORIES 
P. O. Box 4726, San Francisco |, Calif. 


ALOHA 


@ HAWAII CALLS TOURS — KING and 
QUEEN of Vacations—10 to 14 days 
via air and ship—includes best hotel, 
sightseeing, luau, special parties. 


Groups iv. weekly—escorted $3 43 


by famous ALIKA. From 

@ HULA HOLIDAY — 7 days — hotel and 
sightseeing. Groups 
leave weekly 

@ HAWAII FUNCRUISE—For the time of 
your life join the Lions Funcruise leav- 
ing June 29, visiting 4 islands, SS Lur- 
line & Matsonia. From $612. 
Reserve Early @ Folders Available 


HAWAII 


TRAVEL CENTER 649 So. Olive St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. TR 4746 


SAVE 
“FACTORY 


TO-YOU 


PRICES” 


| SCHOOL anp/! 
CHURCH 
FURNITURE |! 


kk 
TABLES 
CHAIRS 
BENCHES 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


x & 
Cabinets 
Kitchen, Storage, 
Clothes and Classroom 
F RE Catalog. Write for it. 
x* 


| McLAGEN MILLWORK 
| 2174 N. E. Multnomah St. 
PORTLAND 12, OREGON 
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‘Teachers going to the NEA Centennial 
and planning a side trip to New York City 
may be interested in New York City Guide 
and Almanac, a 544-page book of facts 
and maps published by the New York Uni- 
versity Press. Price is $2.75. A softcover 
edition is being distributed by the New 
York Daily News at 95c. 

Dr. Charles P. Hogarth, president of 
Mississippi State College for Women, has 
written a book stripping away the tradi- 
tional ivy which hitherto has kept college 
affairs and management obscure and awe- 
some to the general public. Crisis in 
Higher Education outlines the goals and 
purposes of a college, describes its func- 
tions and delves into costs and values of 
other aspects of college operation. The 
book is designed primarily for the layman 
in the hope of getting people more inter- 
ested in higher learning in America. Pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Press of Wash- 
ington, D.C., the text includes chapters 
on goals and plans of higher education, 
financial factors, student needs and quali- 
fications, alumni support and public rela- 
tions. An introduction by Dr. Ernest V. 
Hollis, of the U.S. Office of Education, 
indicates that here at last is a short book 
in plain English giving a concise over-view 
of the operations of American institutions 
of higher education. 

In the list of spring books published by 
Reinhold Book Division, 430 Park Avenue, 
New York, one should be of special inter- 
est to educators: Work Place for Learning, 
by Lawrence B. Perkins, school architect 
and member of A.1.A. The book expresses 












































PUBLICATION RATES 


CTA’s list of publications avail- 
able for distribution continues to 
grow. Most major items of books, 
booklets, and pamphlets are sold as 
units, with prices intended to cover 
only cost of production and mailing. 
Many items, however, are available 
without charge. 

In order to standardize quantity 
discount rates, CTA policy will be 
hereafter (effective at once and until 
further notice): 

For all orders of ONE TITLE of 
$5.00 or more a discount of 20 per 
cent will apply. For all orders in- 
tended for resale and originating 
with book stores or supply centers, 
the 20 per cent discount will apply 
without regard to quantity. 

All publications orders amounting 
to less than $5.00 will be recognized 
at the unit price appropriate to the 
items requested. Amalgamated or- 
ders will be treated under the one- 
title rule above. 

All unusual or excessive orders 
for publications which have been 
listed as free will be referred to 
TA Director of Business for appro- 
priate action. 
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a way of thinking about learning and the 
relationship of the school building to the 
experience of learning. It illustrates how 
brick, wood, glass and steel can be 
arranged for many learning tasks. 150 
pages with 96 photographs, $4. 

American Library Association this month 
publishes The Pupil Assistant in the School 
Library, by Mary Peacock Douglas. From 
her experience as teacher, librarian and 
administrator, Mrs. Douglas has gained the 
knowledge to produce a handbook for a 
program that can be as valuable for the 
pupil as for the school and its library. 
Price has not yet been announced. 

A paperback book of interest to teachers 
who plan on a return to Nature during 
summer vacation is: The Californian 
Wildlife Region, by Dr. Vinson Brown, 
discussing the common wild animals and 
plants. Black-and-white illustrations, 124 
pages, $1.50, Naturegraph Co., San Martin. 

A new catalog of publications and serv- 
ices of the Foreign Policy Association is 
now available for the asking. Write FPA 
at 345 East 46th Street, New York 17. 

The 1956 Directory of Counseling Agen- 
cies (for use until August 1958) is now 
available from American Personnel & 
Guidance Association, 1534 “O” Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. It lists 143 
agencies located throughout the country 
which offer testing and counseling services 
which will help in making wise vocational 
and educational decisions. Price, $1. 


National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, division of above-mentioned AP&GA, 
offers two booklets designed to assist stu- 
dents to plan wisely: How to Create Your 
Career explains how to evaluate oneself, 
and how and where to learn about the 
various job fields. One to 25 copies, 30c 
each, discounts on larger orders. “The 
other booklet is How to Visit Colleges, 
stressing the importance of personal visits 
to colleges under consideration. One to 
25 copies, 25c each, discounts on larger 
orders. 

Also in the vocational line is a free 
pamphlet offered by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers: Your Opportunities 
in Industry as a Technician, keyed espe- 
cially for junior and senior high school 
students. Order from NAM, 2 E. 48th 
Street, New York. 

An interesting and intelligent discussion 
of the changing role of the teacher, and 
how the present crisis in education must 
be met by orderly planning rather than 
hasty adapting to emergencies, is to be 
found in New Horizons for Secondary 
School Teachers, by J. Lloyd Trump. Dr. 
Trump is director of the commission on 
the experimental study of the utilization of 
the staff in the secondary school, a com- 
mission appointed by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. Write 
to that commission at 200 Gregory Hall, 
Urbana, Illinois, for copies of the booklet. 


Money Management Institute of House- 
hold Finance Corporation, Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1, will send you, for ten cents, a 
copy of their 36-page booklet, Your Cloth- 
ing Dollar. It provides basic information 
on fabrics and fibers, as well as how to 
choose the type of clothing that suits you 
best. 

—Vivian Toewe 
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Losers 
Weepers ? 


Not when you carry 
First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks 

No, little giri! Your Daddy always 
carries safe First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks—and they’re 
promptly refunded if lost or stolen. 
Famous for over 50 years! Backed 


by America’s greatest world-wide 


bank, they’re spendable everywhere! 


Cost only $1 per $100. Good until 


used. Buy them at your bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The First National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





WORKSHOP ON INSTRUCTIONAL 
TELEVISION 


The Bureau of Audio-Visual Education 
and San Jose State College will co-sponsor 
a week’s workshop on instructional tele- 
vision to be held at San Jose State College, 
July 15-19. The workshop is designed to 
provide an opportunity for all educators 
interested in the status and trends in tele- 
vision to explore its potential for teaching, 
including technical, instructional, and per- 
sonnel requirements. 


LANDS 
AND 
PEOPLES 
OF THE 


WORLD 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barret Patton 


Mr. Patton, audio-visual director for 
Santa Clara county schools, welcomes news 
and suggestions for this department. He 
may be reached at 2320 Moorpark Avenue, 
San Jose 28. 


JUST PUBLISHED—A STRIKING, NEW SERIES IN REGIONAL AND 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. Now 
available—books for grades 5 and 6. Here are the realistic, modern 
geographies you have been waiting for. Tremendously readable, in- 
teresting and featuring brilliant, 3-dimensional maps by the famous 
cartographer—Richard Edes Harrison. 


Send for 
Complete 


GINN 


Information 


AND COMPANY 


260 FIFTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 3 








TEACHERS ASSOCIATION MUTUAL 
FUND OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 


g ssocl A No, 






g oy 
Vag awas® 


value plus 2%. 





o 
“woan) * 


A mutual fund investing primarily in common stocks selected 
for increased growth of capital and income. 


Shares available at an offering price equal to the net asset 


Prospectus available upon request. 


Teachers Securities Corporation, CTA-SS, 1125 W. 6th St., LA 17 


TEACHERS SECURITIES CORPORATION 


California Teachers Association - Southern Section 


1125 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


Please send me a copy of the prospectus of Teachers Association Mutual Fund of Cali- 


fornia, Inc. 






THE STORY OF TELEVISION. Film: 
27 min., color; free loan; high school 
and college; Institute of Visual Train. 
ing, 40 East 49th Street, New York 
17, N.Y. 


Man’s mastery of the air waves . 
Taking a picture thousands of miles away 
and reassembling it instantaneously in your 
living room to bring you culture, enter. 
tainment, information, theater, ballet, films 

. sports, news, people. Shows you 
how science made television a working 
reality. And now color . . . television's 
crowning achievement. 


WASHINGTON — SHRINE OF 
AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. Film: 
25 min.; color; free loan; high school; 
Association Films, Inc., 799 Steven- 
son St., San Francisco 3. 

Reissue to incorporate changes of recent 
years in Washington. Takes a group of 
average high school youngsters on a “grand 
tour” of Washington. The camera focuses 
long on such historic documents as _ the 
Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution, the Bill of Rights. Practically every 
historic spot in the city is visited and 
there is even a trip down the Potomac to 
Washington’s home at Mount Vernon, not 
to mention a look behind the scenes at 
the headquarters of the F.B.I. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLA- 
TURE STUDY PRINTS. 31 Study 
Prints; B&W; $54 mounted. Valcraft 
Visual Aids, 2637% Piedmont Ave- 
nue, Berkeley 4. 

The organization and personnel of the 
State and the process by which bills be- 
come law are shown. This includes photo- 
graphs of the Legislature in session, two 
charts and a map. Also included are actual 
printed copies of the Daily Journal, Daily 
History, and Daily File from each House 
of the Legislature, and of one Senate and 
one Assembly Bill. 


FELT PEN SKETCHING. Film; 1 
reel; senior high and college; B&W 
$50; color $100; Young America. 
Photo & Sound Company, 116 Na- 
toma St., San Francisco 5. 

A masterful, interesting demonstration 
of how the common felt-point marking 


pen can be used in a variety of ways for 
sketching. 


VAMOS A GUATEMALA. Film: 22 
min.; color $195; B&W $100; Inter- 
national Film Bureau film; Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave- 
nue, Hollywood 28. 

Spanish version of “Republic of Guate- 
mala”; shows the physical geography of 
the country, particularly in relation to 
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other countries of the Caribbean area. 
Pre-Columbian history, Spanish Conquest, 
and colonization are accurately portrayed, 
mainly by historical landmarks, and the 
rich cultural heritage of Guatemala is 
illustrated. The commentary is in simple, 
direct, clearly enunciated Spanish which 
will be easily mastered by intermediate 
students. A guidebook containing the 
complete text, with vocabulary notes and 
exercises, is available for 59c. 


REPTILES ARE INTERESTING. 
Film: 10 min.; color $100, B&W $50; 
intermediate and junior high; Film 
Associates of California, 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 


Introducing the reptiles. The five living 
groups of reptiles are shown and described, 
their habits and characteristics illustrated. 
A brilliantly photographed film survey of 
this important life group. 


INDONESIA: THE LAND AND THE 
PEOPLE. Film: 13% min.; color 
$125, B&W $68.75; intermediate, 
junior high, senior high; Coronet 
Films; Craig Movie Supply, 3410 
So. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 16. 


This overview surveys the geography 
and history of the islands once prized as 
the colonial East Indies. The phrases 
“west to east,” “tradition,” “treasure 
house,” and “transition” are keys to help 
understand this Asiatic republic. The film 
shows these people building a new nation, 
Indonesia. 


YOUR FRIEND THE FOREST. Film: 
8-10 min.; color; $50; primary, mid- 
dle; Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
5625 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28. 

This film uses combination cartoon- 
photograph to dramatize what happens if 
conservation is not practiced. Fire is the 
dramatic example of misuse. The color in 
this film shows the destructive fire effec- 
tively. The presence of frightened animals 
of the woods helps to impress upon young- 
sters how destructive fire can be. This 
film should be helpful in making young 
folks think about their part in conservation. 


OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT— 
HOW IT DEVELOPED. Filmstrip 
series; color; $6 each or $20 for set 
of 4. SVE; Long Filmslide Service, 
7505 Fairmount Ave., El Cerrito 8. 


Sub-titles are: The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, The Articles of Confederation, 
The Making and Adoption of the Consti- 
tution, and The Growth of the Constitu- 
tion. The development of our federal 
government from its conception to its 
Present operation is explained and traced 
through interpretative drawings and styl- 
ize cartoons. Developed to correlate with 
units in junior high school studies, high 
school citizenship and U.S. History courses. 
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OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT— 
HOW IT FUNCTIONS. Filmstrip 
series. $6 each, or $20 for set of 4; 
or $37.50 for this set and the four 
filmstrips in the set above. 


Vividly portrays the extent of the 
powers, responsibilities and activities of 
our President—the organization of admin- 
istrative services—composition and work 
of Congress—principle of representation— 
nature and necessity of politics—and func- 
tion of the Federal judiciary. These film- 
strips foster an appreciation of the func- 
tioning of our government and a better 
understanding of the American way of 
life. This series also is by SVE and pro- 
curable from Long Filmslide Service. 


FOOD. Series of 6 filmstrips by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica; $6 each, set of 
6 $36; color; Long Filmslide Service, 
7505 Fairmount Ave., El Cerrito 8. 


Sub-titles are: Kinds of Food; Where 
Food Comes From; Getting Food Ready 
for Market; Keeping Food From Spoiling; 
The Food Store; Food for Good Health. 
Third and fourth grade teachers and pupils 
will find this series of filmstrips invaluable 
for vitalizing fundamental concepts taught 
at these grade levels concerning food. 
Illustrated by a combination of color pho- 
tographs and art drawings, each filmstrip 
provides an impressive learning experience. 
Questions and suggestions for follow-up 
activities are included. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION. Five film- 
strips by McGraw - Hill — Popular 
Science; color; $6 each, $27 for set; 
Long Filmslide Service, 7505 Fair- 
mount Ave., El Cerrito 8. 

Titles are: Essentials of Diet; Eat Well! 
Live Well!; Nutrients in Food; How Food 
Is Digested; Consumer Problems in Nutri- 
tion. This is an excellent series providing 
an over-all study of foods and nutrition, 
pointing to the essential elements of diet, 
their utilization by the body, relative 
amounts needed, what food contains these 
elements, how foods are digested. It con- 
cludes with suggestions for wise food 
buying. 


VACATION TIME... 


The San Francisco offices of 
California Teachers Association 
_ Sutter Street) will be closed 
or staff vacations from July 15 
to August 16. Placement offices 
on the Fourth Floor will provide 
normal service during this period, 
however. The CTA ebanian 
will be open during the month of 
August; advertising copy and or- 
ders for September edition should 
reach that office by August 5. 
This will be the last edition of the 
Journal until September. 


Featured 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
at 


SANTA BARBARA 


25th Annual Institute of Nature Study and Conservation 


Social Studies Curriculum Workshop 
2nd Annual Folk Dance Conference 


Leisure time for the many summer activities 
in lovely Santa Barbara, including Fiesta. 


| University of California Extension 


Offered under the auspices of | 
the Department of Conferences 
and Special Activities, Univer- 
sity of California, in coopera- 
tion with the departments at 
the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College. 


129 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


| Please send information on the workshop(s) on 


|] O Nature Study 


() Social Studies (1) Folk Dance 


sede en 





FOR YOUR 
SUMMER SCHOOL NEEDS 


Pepperdine College, in the heart of 
Southern California, offers a summer 
program geared to the needs of teach- 
ers. Following are some specific ex- 
amples: 

1. Four consecutive two-weeks workshops, 
each one offering two units of credit, 
conducted by experts in these fields: 
construction and use of better reading 
materials, June 25 to July 5; prepara- 
tion of nature study materials, July 22 
to August 2; the gifted child, August 5 
to August 16; the retarded child, Au- 
gust 19 to August 30. Teachers may 
take any or all of these special work- 
shops. 


. Symposium on the understanding and 
education of exceptional children, lec- 
tures and discussions conducted by 
visiting experts and personnel of the 
College Psychology-Speech Clinic. 


3. A full program of courses in the liberal 
arts. 


4. A special program for teachers with 
provisional credentials. 
Summer school at Pepperdine will be 
in two sessions, the first for six weeks 
from June 24 to August 2, the second 
for four weeks from August 5 to August 
30. Or, teachers may enroll for the 
special workshops during the dates in- 
dicated. 
For summer catalog and other informa- 
tion, write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


1121 West 79th Street 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


Write for FREE illustrated, graded 
and keyed catalogue of approved 
children’s books, with announce- 
ment of new Spring books. 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 6, MASS. 


Qualified Counselors Needed for 
MONTECITO-SEQUOIA CAMP for GIRLS 


Located in lovely Santa Barbara, Openings for coun- 
selors between 20 and 35 who enjoy the out-of-doors 
and who have interest in such activities as: Riding, 
Riflery, Sailing, Canoeing, Swimming, CIT Director, 
etc. Salary range $175-$300 per season plus bd. & rm. 


Write VIRGINIA C. BARNES, Res. Director 
2535 Fordham Street, Palo Alto, Calif. 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July I-Au- 
gust 10, courses in art, folklore, geography, 
history, language and literature. $225 covers 
tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


JOHNNY MIGHT LEARN TO READ 


45 rpm recording provides help in 
learning 150 basic words...................... $1.00 
Multiplication record 


Over 100 other items to assist the teacher in 
other subjects. Free price lists. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, Oregon 





Mutual Fund Set Up 
By Southern Section 


VEN with the generous provisions 

of the new California State Teachers 
Retirement Law, it has become almost 
axiomatic that all of us must plan 
financially for the day when we set 
aside our teaching responsibilities to 
enjoy our retirement years. We who 
are on fixed incomes must plan for 
the eventuality of the ravages of infla- 
tion. Teachers need investment pro- 
grams which will provide supplemental 
income particularly during the years 
we plan to devote to carefree retire- 
ment. 

With this thought in mind, the board 
of directors of CTA-Southern Section 
has developed a savings and investment 
program for members which was re- 
cently completed with the establish- 
ment of Teachers Association Mutual 
Fund of California, Inc., a mutual fund 
investing primarily in common stocks 
selected for increased growth of capital 
and income. Made available only to 
members and employees of the CTA 
and their families, this new Fund sets 
a precedent. To our knowledge, this 
marks the first time a mutual fund has 
been established expressly for one or- 
ganization. 

It is a logical addition to a savings 
investment program started in 1933 
with the establishment of a Credit 
Union, currently holding assets of al- 
most six million dollars and paying a 
4% return to investors. This Fund 
has the usual features found in other 
mutual funds at a sales cost lower 
than that generally offered to the in- 
vesting public. 

The popularity and growth of mutual 
investment funds, whose combined as- 
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“Let ’im bop it, Lefty—He’ll forget 
it’s time to goin... .” 


TAY on the quiet Northside duy- 
ing the University of California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


ROOM and BOARD......$79.55 
BOARD only 


For 6 weeks on the Co-op Work Plan 
Write or phone 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS' CO-OP ASSN. 
2424 Ridge Road 
Berkeley 9, Calif. AShberry 3-1936 


MILLS COLLEGE 1957 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 24 to August 2 
For Men & Women * Graduate & Undergraduate Credit 


Creative Art——-Creative Dramatics—Dance 
Music-——Child Development——Education- 
French—Spanish—Creative Writing— 
Secretarial Studies 
—DEMONSTRATION WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 
—CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
—SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 

Concerts, Lectures, Social Affairs— 


Vacation Atmosphere 
Picturesque 138-Acre Campus 


Write: Office of the 


Summer Session, Mills College, 
Oakland 13, California. 


PACIFIC EXECUTIVE TOUR 


34 days 
Japan, Hong Kong, Angor Wat 
Manila, Hawaii 
$1,975.00 
For information and free brochure 
KERN TRAVEL SERVICE 
1403 17th Street 
Bakersfield, California 


RANCH VACATION? 


One day or six months as a guest on a 

modern operating horse and cattle ranch 

in scenic Montana. Swim, ride, hunt, fish, 

camp, relax. Families—groups—individuals. 

WESTERN VACATIONS PINE KNOT RANCH 
Box 243, Antioch, California 


Fun For You This Summer in 


EUROPE 


Our Festive Sunshine Tour Visits 11 Countries 
Fun In Glamor Spots From Kew to Capri 
38 Wonderful Days from New York July 7th 
First Class Hotels—Private Motorcoach 
By TWA $1194 Inclusive—Time Pay Plan 
Write or wire the Tour Conductor: 


DR. GUY M. DAVIS, JR., CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
ORANGE, CALIFORNIA 


LET YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
BE PROFITABLE FOR YOU! 


¢ Big Discounts for your own use or resale. No experi- 
ence, investment, overhead, stock necessary. 

e Write today at NO OBLIGATION for Free Wholesale 
Catalog of Diamonds, Jewelry, Appliances, Gifts, 
etc. ALL NATIONALLY ADVERTISED BRANDS. 

WATSON SALES CO. 
Box 67, Dept. TM-5, Rugby Sta., Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices: 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 


185 North Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, California 
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sets presently exceed 10 billion dollars 
with approximately 2% million share- 
holders, is based upon advantages and 
benefits of continous professional in- 
vestment management. 

Teachers Association Mutual Fund 
not only provides member investors 
with this type of management and 
counseling but further provides invest- 
ment objectives which, we believe, will 
best serve the future needs of members. 
Four members of CTA-Southern Section 
serve as officers and directors of the 
Fund so that representatives of the 
Association may help guide the pro- 
fessional investment managers toward 
achieving specific objectives. 

Ordinarily, shares in a mutual fund 
are bought through a sales representa- 
tive of a broker or dealer. It has been 
possible for us to limit the cost of dis- 
tribution to 2 per cent of the offering 
price of shares of Teachers Association 
Mutual Fund because Teachers Securi- 
ties Corporation (a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of CTA-Southern Section) is the 
sole distributor for the Fund. 

Although the Fund makes provision 
for outright purchase of shares in 
amounts of $500 or more, a systematic 
investment plan, which requires only 
a minimum initial investment of $100 
followed by intermittent investments 
of $25 or more, is offered for those 
members with limited funds available. 

Shares in the Fund are readily mar- 
ketable. If the member investor wishes 
to sell his shares at any time, Teachers 
Association Mutual Fund, like other 
mutual funds, stands ready to repur- 
chase shares at the existing asset value 
per share. This is computed daily so 
the investor always knows the current 
market value of his investment. 

Indicative of the rapid acceptance 
accorded this Fund by CTA members 
and evidence of the potential growth 
involved is the fact that the Fund has 
already accrued assets in excess of 
$250,000 as of March 30. 

A 12-page prospectus describing the 
purpose, management, and operation of 
Teachers Association Mutual Fund is 
available on request from Teachers 
Securities Corporation, CTA Southern 
Section, 1125 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles 17. 

—Jack RoBINSON 


Ur. Robinson, superintendent of Para- 
mount school district, is a TAMF board 
member as well as a member of the CTA 
board of directors. Charles C. Herbst, for- 
mer Section president, is chairman of 
TAMF board of directors. The Mutual 
Fund described above is NOT legally af- 
filiated with the State CTA office. 
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AUTO-TOURIST SHORTCUT 
i ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— MUSKEGON, MICH. 


8.5. MILWAUKEE CLELPPE #2 


Save 240 Miles of Driving on Congested Highways 


Comfortable bedrooms. Luxurious lounges. Spacious decks. 
Children’s playroom. Fine food and refreshments at reasonable prices. 
Entertainment. Daily sailings East and West. For illustrated folder 
write Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Company, 


TAY RATES 
ONE WA 300 
Auto 


Passenger 


603 E. Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Milwaukee, Wis.—603 E. Erie St. 


Muskegon, Mich.—“‘The Mart” 


YOURS For The Asking 


Here is a convenient way to order infor- 
mational material offered by advertisers in 
May. You will find teaching aids, travel 
literature or other descriptive literature to 
serve as a guide to school or personal 
buying. Requests will be forwarded 
promptly to advertisers. For fastest service, 
write directly to advertisers at addresses 
shown in ads. 

131. Children’s Books. Catalog of books 
for grades 1 to 9. Classified. Books for 
Young People. Catalog of books for high 
school libraries and teen-age reading in 
general. (Both from Little, Brown and 
Company. ) 

132. Help! Help! An illustrated booklet 
for persons who have written manuscripts 
and are interested in book publication. 
(Greenwich Book Publishers. ) 

134. Across Lake Michigan by SS Mil- 
waukee Clipper. Illustrated folder telling 
how to take your auto across Lake Michi- 
gan between Milwaukee, Wisc., and Mus- 
kegon, Mich., enjoy a 6-hr. cruise and 
eliminate 240 mi. of congested driving. 
(Wisconsin & Michigan S. S. Company.) 

137. Folders giving complete informa- 
tion on teacher and student tours. (Ameri- 
can President Lines. ) 

1. Posture Posters. Set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Company. ) 


22. Samples with brochure ‘on card- 
board cut out letters for use on bulletin 
boards, exhibits and posters. (The Redi- 
kut Letter Company. ) 

62. Catalog of name brand merchandise 
which may be ordered at wholesale price. 
(Watson Sales Company. ) 

88. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with charming cover and _ inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists, 
contains much helpful information on what 
to look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads. ) 

122. Teaching Materials and Services. 
A 16-page brochure listing and describing 
educational materials and services available 
from Standard Oil Company of California. 

119. List of those hard-to-find teaching 
material aids has been assembled for 
teachers by teachers. Whether you need 
samples of grain, rock, fibres and an amaz- 
ing number of other items, you will want 
this list of reasonably priced aids in your 
file. (Practical Aids Company. ) 

110. Outline of a nation-wide home 
exchange plan for teachers, students or 
other vacationers. Tells how summer ex- 
penses may be kept to minimum. ( Wallace 
E. Baker. ) 

117. Music and Arts Folder. An 8-page 
leaflet describing the Music & Arts, and 
Conservation & Natural Science schools at 


Idyllwild. 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
School year of 
1956-1957 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


131. 132. 134. 
88. 122. 


Subject 
School Name 
School Address 


137. a 22. 
119. 110. 117. 





DEAR READER... 


r. Joe H. HiLpeBRAND, professor emeritus of chem- 
D istry at the University of California, Berkeley, has 
been one of the severest critics of the public schools. He 
has spoken vigorously about the asserted decline of “sub- 
ject matter” preparation of teacher education graduates from 
our colleges. And his comments about our high school 
graduates have been jaundiced and caustic. But this famous 
educator has not set himself up as a full-time goad. This 
month we like him—because he agrees with us. 

On March 19 the San Francisco Chronicle printed a letter 
titled “Craft or Profession?”, signed by Professor Hilde- 
brand. It parallels CTA policy so closely that we reproduce 
his opinion with great satisfaction: 

The Chronicle recently reported two divergent opinions 
on the status of schoolteachers. The legislative committee 
of the California Teachers Association opposed a bill to 
establish collective bargaining rights for State college and 
school employees on the ground that it would “subvert 
the professional status of teaching.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Ben Rust, president of the AFL-CIO State Federation 
of Teachers, stated that “Teaching is a craft. Unlike doctors, 
we're salaried.” Well, which is it? 

A craft is “any occupation or employment, especially one 
calling for manual dexterity.” A craftsman carries out 
standardized operations that can be taught in a trade school 
or an apprenticeship. One who can meet the standard is 
considered adequate for the job and is usually not expected 
or even permitted to exceed it, or to earn more than the 
standard wage. 

A profession, however, is very different. There are no 
ceilings to performance as an actor, an opera singer, a com- 
poser, a physicist or a teacher. The best tower far above 
the ordinary. A university sets salary limits in the lower 
ranks, but members of the faculty who have won world- 
wide renown for their contributions to society are esteemed 
and paid far more than a standard salary. 

This should be the case with teaching, and means of 
appraising unusual excellence that are free from favoritism 
should be worked out and largely administered by teachers 
themselves. 

Whether a person is paid a wage or a salary or by fees 
has nothing to do with the case. The fact that Nobel prize- 
men do not send bills to clients does not make them crafts- 
men instead of professionals. The distinction is purely a 
matter of the nature of the occupation, not of its value 
to society. 

Skillful craftsmen are just as necessary as creative pro- 
fessionals. If a teacher is only a sort of phonograph record 
to sound educational dogma then, indeed, he is a craftsman; 
but if he is able to practice the fine art of independent 
teaching, he is a professional, and his individual perform- 
ance should be expertly and objectively appraised by his 
peers and suitably rewarded. 
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S we begin mailing this edition of CTA Journal, Public 

Schools Week will be drawing to a close in California. 
At no other time in the year will the public have a better 
chance to study the place of the school in the community. 
It is to be expected that Mr. and Mrs. Average Taxpayer, 
after visiting teachers and inspecting student work, will 
have a fresh appreciation of school needs. If they read the 
daily newspapers, they will know there IS a need. 

At this writing, it is too early to predict accurately what 
will happen to CTA-sponsored AB 3045, the Geddes- 
authored school apportionment bill, which would make 
$70,000,000 a year of new funds available from the state 
for operation of the schools. The bill had passed unscathed 
through Assembly Education committee and had escaped 
a trimming maneuver in Assembly Ways and Means. A 
subcommittee recommended passage of the full amount, 
to be financed out of state surplus. 

Sentiment grew in Sacramento during April that the 
school apportionment bill cannot possibly be financed out 
of the $75,000,000 “Rainy Day” fund, nor can general fund 
surpluses provide the continuing needs of the schools. Con- 
sistently and at every opportunity CTA legislative advocates 
press for passage of the two controversial revenue bills, 
AB 3046 and AB 3047. Only through taxes on cigarettes 
and beer can the state hope to raise the funds necessary to 
finance the apportionment bill. 

It would be a fitting climax to Public Schools Week if 
the school measures should be passed by the State Senate. 
Mr. and Mrs. Average Taxpayer, the people who foot the 
bill, would approve such legislative action. 


ONNECTICUT’S Superintendent of Common Schools, 
John Philbrick, later to be president of NEA, wrote 
this in 1856: 

“The average wages of female teachers is about $17 per 
month, from which, if we deduct $2.50 per week for board, 
we shall have only $7 for the poor teacher in return for 
four weeks of earnest and devoted labor. I would ask the 
candid and intelligent citizens of our state if this looks like 
true liberality or true wisdom. Will this small rate of 
compensation secure a high order of talent? Will it warrant 
the expenditure of time and money essential for a proper 
course of preparatory training?” 

In a century we have modified our arithmetic only slightly 
—but the questions we repeat with endless monotony. 


Cordially yours, 


itor, CTA Journal/ 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 








Public 
ifornia. 
_ better 
nunity. 
xpayer, 
k, will 
ad the 
y what 
eddes- 
make 
e State 
cathed 
scaped No. 90 Spring-Arch Seat 
ans. A 
mount, 
at the 
ed out 
] fund 
. Con- As a teacher, you no doubt have experienced the dis- 
ocates comfort of sitting in some folding chairs. You’re familiar, 
» bills, too, with the binding, pinching, and snagging hazards — 
arettes to say nothing of the noise that accompanies the use 
ary to of many folding chairs in auditoriums, lecture rooms, 
‘ boardrooms, etc. 
eek if But, not so with American Seating Folding Chairs! For 
enate. example, our No. 70 and 99, shown here, are as com- 
ot the fortable as theatre seats—each is upholstered, with spring- 
arch seat construction. This assures more comfort, less 
fidgeting. Both of these chairs have beauty, contour 
styling —are guaranteed free of binding, pinching, and 
shools, snagging hazards . . . and are silent in use. The No. 90 
wrote No. 70 Spring-.\rch Seat Chair has our independent-folding-seat feature, which 
increases seating capacity up to 30% without crowding. 
i7 per Yes, there is a difference in folding chairs. And that 
board, difference can be very important to you as a teacher. 
rm for In fact, we think it’s so important that everyone should 
sk the ge be willing to pay a little more in money for a lot more 
cs like AMERICAN — in comfort, convenience, and durability. Most people 
‘te of SEATING - a must agree with us—because there are more than 
arrant 13,000,000 American Seating Folding Chairs in use. 
sroper Many other styles of folding chairs also available, 
F § 701 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24, California a er 
ightly * 
800 North Sepulveda Blvd., El Segundo, California 
i \ 
\ SEND F OR OUR _ roe — Beces beneieen po Goods 
COMPLETE CATALOG Nediuanieen footing no CO 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
t/ Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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CTA and CSTA* members 
save 35” on car insurance 
in approved statewide plan! 


JACK REES, President, California Teachers Association 


*If eligible 


see Coupon, 


SEE HOW MUCH 
YOU CAN SAVE!!! 


Convince yourself 
that this insurance 
is best for teachers. 
No matter when 
your present policy 
expires, fill in and 
return the reply 
form today for de- 
tails and costs of 
3 suggested plans 
for your particular 
ear. Or you may 


make your own 


plan. 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN ° 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 + 22 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO TI 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your exad 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 

Birth School School 

Ee Age____ Date Name City 


Birth Spouse's 
Age____ Date Occupation 


Teachers 
Name 

Spouse's 
Employer 


Residence Address: 
No. and Street 


Are there OTHER male drivers of 
THIS vehicle residing in household? 


Car 
Year Make 


Date 
Purchased 


City 
Birth 
Date 


If “yes,” 
_-give age 


(Yes or No) 
Model (Bel Air, 
Customline, etc.) 
Motor 
No. 


(If none, give serial or ID number) 
Is car also used in 


spouse's occupation?____ School Phone No._ 
(Yes or No) : 


ESSENTIAL! PDate Present Policy Expires 


(If you do not have a policy, write ‘‘None’’) 


lf CSTA, date started or will 
start student teaching — a Insured By 


Is car usually 


driven to work?_ 
(Yes or No) 


Company(ies} Now 


Home 
Zone___ Phone No, 


Principal Occasional 
Driver 7 Driver | 
(Check One) 
No. of 
Cyls.__ 
lf “Yes,” is distance, 
ONE way, under 10 miles? 
(Yes or N 


Latest CUA OFFICE USE 


or CSTA No. 


{All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) 


Terr 


Do you own other cars? 


(Yes or No) | Sym 


Coll 


ces 


Saiyuvaesyil 


(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching, or will start within 30 days from date of policy) 


To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested. 
For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: L. A.—MAdison 6-1461; S. F.—SUtter 1-2600. 





